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THE MOUND-BUILDERS OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Who were the mound-builders?: When | 


did they flourish? Whence did they 
come, and whither did. they. go? 


In the rather limited sphere of Ves- | 


peric archeology no inquiries are more 
attractive than these. Various. replies 
have been proposed. One group of: an- 
tiquaries hold that they were a race long 


anterior to and radically distinct, from | 
the known Indian tribes; a second be- | 


lieve them to have been simply their 
ancestors. Mr. Schoolcraft, the champion 
of the latter view, refers them to the 
“ Allegans,” a nation whom he supposes 
to have extended from the Appalachian 
ridge to the Mississippi, but which he 


. does not identify with any known tribe 


(Ind. Tribes, vol. v., p. 133). Elsewhere 
(vol. iv., p. 147) he regards these enig- 
matical monuments as “the result of 
that impulse toward civilization com- 
menced by the Toltecs.” Both parties 
agree that their builders were dispossess- 
ed and driven south not later than the 
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favor of this opinion merit a closer crit- 


/icism than they have yet received. 


First. and most important are those 
derjved from the age and species of trees 


‘found upon the earthworks. Undoubted- 


ly in, Ohio, as well as in Florida, Georgia, 
and West, Virginia, the annual rings of 
growth carry us back in some instances 
to the thirteenth, even to the twelfth 
century; but does this show that their 
constructors were driven from their an- 
cient seats at those periods? Not at all. 
It is:;well ;known that some tribes of 
American Indians planted trees on the 
graves of their dead for religious reasons, 
and on their fortifications, and building 
mounds to strengthen the loose soil (La 
Vega, lib. iii, cap. xx., Laudonniére, 
p- 138); occasionally, through supersti- 
tion, villages were suddenly deserted and 
the forest permitted to cover their sites 
while the tribe removed to an adjacent 
spot (Letts. Ed. et Cur, iv., p. 262); in 
Florida, where the trees on the mounds 
date from 1145 (Arch. Am., vol. i.) we 
know that tribes, resident at the period 
of discovery built and occupied such 
works and cultivated trees upon them 
(Notes on the Florid. Penin., p. 169). It 


thirteenth century. The arguments in | is an obvious error, therefore, to date the 
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disappearance of a race from the age of | The entire ignorance manifested by 


the oldest tree on its works. It would 
rather point to the era of its erection. 

What is called “the succession of 
forests” has likewise been supposed to 
vouch for the extreme antiquity of these 
remains. It is asserted that the second 
growth of. trees is of a different species 
from the primeval forests, and that the 
recovery of their ground by the original 
species requires ages. This is another 
fallacy. Dr. Cooper, who has studied for 
years the trees and forests of North 
America, declares that this succession is 
“more apparent than real,” ard that at 
most it never requires beyond fifty years 
for cleared land to regain its original 
wooding (Pat. Off. Agric. Rep. for 1860, 
p. 440). 

Many antiquarians have imagined that 
the osseous deposits found in the mounds 
indicate a race either specifically distinct 
from the Indians or separated from them | 
by a vast interval of time. The bones | 
have been said to be smaller in size, the | 


| 





the tribes resident in the Mississippi, 


Valley of the date or purpose of these 
earthworks has also often been comment- 
ed upon. But was tradition thus silent, 
and if it were, does it prove anything? 
The more sedulously the student applies 
himself to Indian traditions, the more 
cautious he will become in adducing 
them in evidence. The most important 
occurrences in tribal history were lost 
sight of in a few generations. Even the 
comparatively recent date of the coali- 
tion of the Five Nations is uncerta 

But tradition is not silent about these 
monuments. The Delawares spoke of 
them distinctly as the labors of a nation 
whom they had assisted in driving south 
(Heckewelder, chap. i.), the Kaskaskias 
claimed them as the work of their an- 
cestors (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v., p. 
116), the Iroquois bore them in memory 
as the monuments of a powerful nation 
whom they had fought and conquered, 
(David Cusic, Hist. Six Nations, pt. ii), 


zygomatic arches less prominent, the in- | and a late writer professes to explain in 
ferior maxillaries more massive but less | detail their uses and history from exist- 
projecting, the occiput flattened and the | ing traditions in the Elk Nation (Wm. 


frontal bone more arched. It is well | Pidgeon, Ant. Res,, 1858). Much of this 
known that these peculiarities have been | is fancy, but is it at all probable that 
denied by Dr. George Morton, the dis-| even such reminiscences could have been 
tinguished craniologist, and although not | handed down through six centuries? 
subscribing in full to his views, Dr. Dan- | All verisimilitude is against it. If true 
iel Wilson, one of the latest and best | of a later date, say the fifteenth century, 
authorities, confesses that any final deci- | then corresponding traditions should ex- 
sion in favor of a separate type would be | ist in tribes dwelling south of the Ohio 
premature (Phys. Ethnology, in Smith-| when the country was first explored. 
son. Rep. for 1862, p. 248). If such traditions are found among tribes 
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who can be shown to have been accus- 
tomed to live in villages, to cultivate the 
ground, and erect earthworks of similar 
character, then the solution of the que- 
ries at the head of this article is near at 
0 

Such traditions are numerous and well 
authenticated. The Natchez, the most 
civilized nation of the Mississippi Valley, 
not only had current traditions that they 
numbered at one time eight hundred 
sub-chiefs and covered the ground to the 
Ohio river, but always looked upon the 
Iroquois as their hereditary enemies, 
who had driven them from their north- 
em strongholds (Bossu, Nouv. Voy., p. 37, 
Nuttall, Travels, pp. 275, 283, Letts. Ed. 
et Cur. Tom. iv., p. 265) ; the Kaskaskias 
‘ are proven of northern descent by their 
language, yet were found by De Soto in 
lat. 36°; the Arkanzas, according to their 
most ancient relations, had at a remote 
epoch descended the Mississippi follow- 
_ ing the Kaskaskias (Nuttall, p. 82); the 
Mandans, who long retained a remarka- 
ble skill in the arts, referred to the up- 
per Obio as their former place of abode 
(Catlin, vol. ii., App. A); and the Cher- 
okees (Isallakee, Talligewi, Allegewi, 
Alleghans), by their most trustworthy 
traditions were driven from their former 
homes in the north “before the end of 
the fifteenth century,” by a more bar- 
barous race, and were irreconcilable 
enemies of the Iroquois (Schoolcraft, ii., 
p. 844). No doubt can exist concerning 
@ general migration from the Ohio and 
upper Mississippi valleys toward the 
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south not long before the Columbian 
discovery of the continent. Did these 
wanderers carry with them any of the 
arts that they there exercised ? 

When the whites first visited the ter- 
ritory now embraced in the Gulf States 
they found there many nations of diverse 
language dwelling in fortified towns, 
cultivating abundantly maize and beans, 
and at least two varieties of fruit trees, 
erecting tumuli as the sites of temples 
and dwellings, sometimes surrounding 
them with moats, occasionally mummi- 
fying their dead, owning a limited quan- 
tity of gold, silver, and copper, spinning 
vegetable and animal fibre from a distaff 
shaped like a cross, and in their religious 
observances cultivating a heliolatry not 
dissimilar except in degree from that 
rife in Mexico and Peru. This is so well 
known that it seems unnecessary to ad- 
Spanish, French, and 
English observers vary immaterially in | 
their statements, and it was especially 
among the nations whose traditions point- 
ed to the north as their former homes, 
the Natchez and Cherokees, the Arkanzas 
and Kaskaskias, that these arts were dis- 
covered in the highest devélopment. 
As far as can be judged from the ex- 
humed relics, the mound-builders were 
advanced in no degree beyond these na- 
tions (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Tit. x., 
passim), and their monuments, except in 
point of size, are in no respect superior 
to those that Laudonniére found in use 
among the accolents of the St. Johns or 


= Soto saw on the Mississippi. Lest 
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such an assertion should be supposed to 
be derived from astudy of written records | 
only, I may be permitted to add, that | 
personal examination of these remains, | 
extending from the peninsula of Florida 
through all the intervening States to 
northern Illinois, has converted me from 
the upposite opinion. 

In reference to their magnitude, is it 
incredible that the largest earthworks of 
the west could have been the work ofa 
people no nearer civilization than the 
Natchez? The large mound at Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, contains 11,500 cubic yards 
of earth, the tumuli and embankments 
at Clarksworks, three miles in extent, 
330,000 cubic yards, and the enormous 


truncated pyramid of Cahokia, Illinois, | 


450,000 cubic yards, approximatively. 
Compared in cubical measurement, the 
latter, probably the largest in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, is less than one third of the 
Pastoucheka, one of the tumuli of west- 
ern Russia. _ Yet this latter was con- 
structed by barbarous and nomadic 
hordes, and, according to local tradition, 
is a gradual accumulation by the hands 
of maidens (Dubois de Montpereux, Des 
Tumulus ‘et des Forts de la Russie Oc., 
Ann. des Voy. 1845, pp. 189-192). If 
we allow to each workman a quotum of 
three cubic yards per diem—little enough 
when we remember they used only 
the loose surface soil immediately ad- | 
jacent—then five hundred would have | 
raised the mound of Miamisburg in a | 
week, the erections. at Clarksworks in | 
about seven months, and the pyramid “i 
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Cahokia, “to heap up which,” says Brack- 
enridge, “ must have required years and 
the labor of thousands,” in something 
under eleven months! Again, works 
comparable in size to these are universal- 
ly attributed to later tribes, nowise re- 
markable for unity of purpose. Ossuaries 
or bone mounds frequently contain 30,- 
000 to 40,000 cubic yards. They were 
the accumulation of generations, and 
frequently waxed to colossal dimensions. 
A shell heap at the mouth of the Alta- 
maha “of exclusively artificial origin” 
measures over 80,000 cubic yards (Sir 
Chas. Lyell, Second Visit to the U.S&., 
vol. i., p. 252). The Lower Creeks are 
said on one occasion to have erected a 
burial mound covering two acres (Nar. 
of Oceola Nikkanoche, pp. 71, 72). We 
know that asingle village of the Natchez, 
the Uchees, or the Cherokees, often num- 


‘-bered five hundred fighting men, their 


wives and children subject to a despotic 
chieftain ; what mystery, then, about the 
accumulation of such masses of earth ? 
Signs of mining in the Lake Superior 
region and the so-called “garden beds” 
of Indiana and Michigan have been al- 
leged to display “European or Asiatic 
skill” (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, vol. v., 
p- 896). But the oldest tree found on 
the garden beds took root in 1502 (Ibid. 


|i, p. 57), and the early Indians reported 


them to have been cultivated by natives 
like themselves, while the latest and 
most accurate observers of the ancient 
explorations of the copper veins are of 
the belief that they were the labors of 
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the ancestors of the present Indians about 
the period of the discovery (Foster and 
Whitney, Rep. on the Cop. Lands of Lake 
Superior, p. 162), and we have evidence 
that the custom and art of working the 
native copper was retained to a far later 
date (see Henry’s Travels, p. 195). We 
may well suppose these to have been the 


results of the labors of those same tribes, | 


who, about the date of the abandon- 
ment of the mines, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, were driven south of the uninhabit- 
ed and debatable ground of Kentucky. 


To find the origin of this approach to | 


semi-civilization we have no occasion to 


call in an external Toltecan or European | 
The marvelous productiveness | 
and facile cultivation of the zea mais | 
and bean on the fertile bottom lands of | 
the Ohio and Mississippi offered an easier | 


impulse. 


means of sustaining existence than the 
chase, and led tribes without linguistic 
or political ties to adopt a like sedentary 
and agricultural life. Such surround- 
ings nourished an independent germ of 
civilization, similar to thpse that arose 
on the alluvial plains of the Rio Gila, 
the Euphrates, and the Nile. The anx- 
iety to trace all civilizations to a com- 
mon source finds no-favor in exact his- 
tory (Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii., p. 114). 


Rugged northern races drove in upon | 


and extinguished this feeble glimmer of 
light. Whether these invaders were | 
another wave of a vast migration from | 
the north-west, of which the more culti- | 


vated tribes were the forerunners, or | 


whether they were the hardy pioneers of 
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an efflux of nations from the south-west, 
who had passed over the fertile valleys 
of the south, and, having gathered 
strength in the inhospitable forests of 
the north, recoiled with crushing weight 
on their followers, who in the mean time 
had developed an embryo civilization, is 
a question, full of allurement, indeed, 
but which carries us back to remote ages 
where all historical light fails us. 
D. G. 


B. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN 
NEW WORLD.* 


THE 





BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Our historic students, in themselves 
and in their writings, form two classes, 
not perhaps recognized, but real. There 
are those who devote themselves to the 
investigation of a period of history, and 
by patient research, solid jadgment, and 
|a more or less artistic arrangement of 
the matter, present to us the result of 
their labors, seeking no fame but that 
of having added a useful and important 
volume to our historical libraries. These 
| are the many, and none can gainsay their 
| merit and usefulness. Beside these are 
the few who, taking an historic sub- 
ject, do not disdain research—extensive, 
| Patient, and wider even, in grasp and 
| spirit, but who bring to the telling of 
| the story a high order of talent, a philo- 
| sophic spirit, literary taste, thorough cul- 
| ture, a style ornate and melodious, with 
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the various minor graces, which give 
their works a place in the literature of 
their time and country. 

Such writers are few. In our own 
country, when we name Prescott, Ban- 
croft, Irving, Motley, we in a manner 
close the list; if, indeed, the last will 
permanently hold his position. Yet, 


to this class, by every claim, justly be- | 


longs Francis Parkman. He has, per- 
haps, unfortunately chosen for his theme 
scenes in our own land; for one of the 
essentials of success, here and in Eng- 
‘land, seems to be a foreign subject, and 


Spain has given an immortality ‘not con- | 


ceded to domestic annals. The reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, of Charles V., 


of Philip IL, are classics; while in no | 


work of the highest merit can we trace 
the career of Elizabeth or Cromwell. 


Mr. Parkman has all the merit of'| 
style, all the research, a knowledge of | 


the continent and its various inhabitants, 


gathered not from books, but from per- | 


sonal observation, and a power of de- 
scription more than usually felicitous, 
His themes are of our land. His Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac was to us, at least, a work 
_ entitling him to a place in the very high- 
est rank, and we have never been able to 
explain the neglect with which it was 
received. To many, perhaps, Pontiac 
was a sort of mythical personage, and 
a conspiracy no very attractive subject 
for an historic work, but the world of 
letters should have judged on higher 
grounds, and the work can well await 
the rank justly due it. 
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He has now entered upon the French 
empire in America, and in this volume 
gives the opening scenes. His periods 
are to be separate pictures. The Pio- 
| neers of France whom he takes up are 
Ribaut and Laudonniére in Florida; Car- 
tier and his successors to Champlain, in 
| Canada. 
The history of the ill-fated French col- 
/ony in Florida is a most attractive 
| theme. The material is rich, the coun- 
|try in itself delightful in’ its’ tropical 
| beauty, the heroes in the terrible drama 
| well defined and distinct. Mr. Parkman 
enters into the subject with evident 
| zest; the ground is familiar to him; he 
has threaded the same streams, admired 
the same beauties of scenery and vegeta- 
tion as those of whom he writes, and 
\feels a reality in his subject that no 
‘closet study can give. 

His sympathy, as that of all generous 
| men must be, is with the unhappy French; 
,and as his glowing narrative leads us on 
\from Ribaut’s first settlement at Port 
Royal to the yengeance of Dominic de 
| Gourgues, we feel but one doubt. While 
| all the statements of fact are borne out, 
_ has not the author been led away, by the 
/ardor of his sympathy, to throw around 
|his heroes a halo not their own? The 
/colony was, in its origin, religious, the 
|creation of the mind of Coligni, the 

master-spirit of French protestantism; 
butit was the French protestantism of 
'the day, to our mind a political party 
|rather than a creed adopted from deep 
conviction, followed in reverent fidelity, 
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made the ennobling rule of life and action, | the Indians and the Spaniards. The latter 
of thought and judgment, it was desti-| had pronounced their doom years be- 
tute of enduring life. The savage bigotry | fore. With her rich argosies sailing out 
‘from the gulf of Mexico, Spain could 
their religious creed: whether the labels | 
were ever affixed or not, they died for their | 
protestantism. But while we deplore | 


of Menendez made the French martyrs to 


their fate, and admire their heroic cling- | 


ing to the faith of their choice, we can- 
not place them on a level with the set- 
tlers of Plymouth or Philadelphia. The 
colonists came avowedly to establish a 
religious colony, but we look in vain for 
any trace of religion in it. Neither 
Charlesfort nor Caroline had chapel or 
minister, and the only trace we find is 
that some of the piously-inclined me- 
chanics gathered their humbler fellow 
colonists to exercises of devotion. They 
impress you as a band of rattling French 
adventurers, the gentlemen not over 
scrupulous or particular, the soldiery 


the artizans here and there pure-minded, 
heaven-fearing men. The ease with 
which they mutinied and killed-a com- 





tolerate no nation in Florida ready to 
pounce upon her treasures. Religion 
gave but a pretext, such as the intoler- 
ance of those ages required for a pol- 
icy dictated’ by mature deliberation. 
England, under similar circumstances, 
would have pursued the same course, 
though she would have told the victims 
that they were not executed for their 
religion but for high treason. A cen- 
tury later she enacted the part of Me- 
nendez in Ireland. 

The sixteenth century was a carnival 


| of blood. Not in one land alone, or for 


one faith, did man fall in the name of 
God; the friar in Spain, or France, or 


| Netherland, was no more guilty than his 


| contemporary Anglican bishop or Gene- 
and sailors very questionable material, | 


_-mander, the facility with which they 


took to piracy against the Spaniards, 
their total neglect of all industry, and 
especially of agriculture, their thirst for 


gold, and bad faith with the Indians— | 


all this, when calmly looked at, undaz- 
uled by the enticing style of our author, 
makes us regard the picture as too highly 
colored. In themselves they were a col- 
ony that could not prosper. 
but in name, idle adventurers, they court- 
ed a speedier destruction by attacks on 





Religious | 


van doctor. It is an illusion to represent 
one party, then, as battling for the en- 
larged because careless views of the 
nineteenth century, and the other as 
alone imbued with the narrow and fierce, 
But sincere feeling of the sixteenth. 
When a struggle for life and death en- 
sues, high-minded men, with every grace 
of culture and refinement, nay, woman 
herself becomes fierce, intolerant, bloody. 
We need not go beyond our land for 
recent and terrible examples. 

These principles must underlie any 
really impartial account of scenes where 
the two systems came into collision, and 


it is the privilege of few minds to avoid 
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all bias and partiality. Mr. Parkman 


seems to us, with all his sincere endeav- 
or, not to have escaped some bias. His 
contrast, in the introduction, between 
New England and New France, is not 
new, but is one that he elsewhere almost 
refutes. « Liberty and Absolutism—New 
England and New France,” are taking 
words, but as the foundation of a theory 
of history most fallacious. Differing 
utterly in origin, New England and New 
France had the characteristics of their 
century. New France, beginning with 
religious toleration, abandoned it when 
it had once given up the colony to Eng- 
land: New England, claiming its own 
right of dissent from the Church of Eng- 
- land, as England had from Rome, denied 
it to all within her borders. New France, 
preserving her loyalty to the mother 
country, was content with her political 
system: New England, cut aloof from 


the home government, established not a | 


system of civil liberty, but an ecclesias- 
tical aristocracy. There was really more 
personal freedom in Canada than in New 
England. At this day New England re- 
tains little of the spirit of her first cén- 
tury, but the most striking feature she 


retains is the length to which she carries | 
opinions, and the pertinacity with which 


she endeavors, often with wonderful suc- 
cess, to force them upon others. 


The work of Mr. Parkman begins with | 
the efforts of Coligni to settle in Brazil, | 
efforts which show the inherent weak- | 


nesses of the party. His sketch of the 
brilliant leader Villegagnon is admira- 
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ble. The expedition, with its zealous 
rainisters, sailed amid martial music and 
the thunder of canhon, from Honfleur, 
but, says our author, “they were no 
sooner on the high seas, than the pirati- 
cal character of the Norman sailors, in 
no way exceptional at that day, began © 
to declare itself. They hailed every ves- 
sel weaker than themselves and plunder- 
ed her from stem to stern.” The brief 
and stormy career of the colony in Bra- 
zil is then described. Its close would 
seem to discourage further effort, but 
Coligni persevered. Ribaut planted the 
arms of France at Fort Royal. A chap- 
ter gives the fate of this colony as un- 
wise in the material selected us the first. 
Undismayed by these reverses, Coligni 
made a third attempt. Laudonniére 
made a settlement near the mouth of 
the St. John’s river, in Florida. It had no 


element of success; there was no deep, 
religious feeling, no industry, net even 


a traders capacity. Wild adventure 
alone ruled, and those who tired of fight- 
ing the Indians thought only of plun- 
dering the Spaniards. It was not a day 
when international rights were closely 
defined. Spain’s rich vessels, crossing 
the Atlantic, were a bait that attracted 
the French and English cruisers of the 
day, whom it is not very easy to distin- 
guish from pirates, What quarter they 
gave their captives does not appear; cler- 
gy certainly met none. 

Misery at last came on, after Laudon- 
niére had subjected to death the leaders 
of a party of mutineers who had gone 
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ona piratical cruize. Then came events 
with startling celerity, which Mr. Park- 
man describes with great power. The 
unfortunate arrival of Hawkins enabling 
them to stay, the arrival of Ribaut with 
reinforcements, only to swell the num- 
ber of victims, and the advent of Me- 
nendez, sent to exterminate the whole 
colony. Ribaut lost all head; against 
advice he pursued Menendez, leaving 
Laudonniére in Fort Caroline well-nigh 
defenseless. Had not Menendez so cru- 
elly used his victory, we could not but 
rank him high for his energy, skill and 
fortitude. He sent away his ships after 
landing at St. Augustine, and with five 
hundred men marched on Fort Caroline, 
taking it by surprise, and cutting down 
all relentlessly, sparing, according to his 
own account, only about seventy women 
and children. As many more probably 
escaped, the rest were butchered. A 
place taken by assault often shows simi- 
lar scenes of blood: but when the vic- 
torious general returned in triumph to 
St. Augustine, and deliberately, with 
evasive words, lured to his hands the 
shipwrecked force of Ribaut to butcher 
them, we shrink back with shuddering 
horror. The vengeance of de Gourgues 
closes the drama of blood. Such is the 
story which Mr. Parkman draws with 
singular descriptive beauty, with a close 
adherence to authorities, and a symmet- 
rical grace in the treatment of the whole 
subject. 

His second part, “Samuel de Cham- 
plain and his Associates, with a view of 
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earlier French Adventure in America, 
and the Legends of the Northern Coasts,” 
while it has all the charm of his preced- 
ing narrative, does not seem to us so 
happy. The unity of subject is in a 
manner lost, and Champlain does not 
stand out distinctly enough to be the 
centre figure in the shifting scene. The 
numerous episodes were difficult to han- 
dle, and they withdraw our interest from 
the founder of Canada. They were at- 
tractive subjects, and, drawing from the 
yet untouched mine of French memoirs 
Mr. Parkman gives this portion an interest 
entirely his own. His portraits of the 
principal. personages are gracefully 
drawn, full of life and character. The 
settlements of the French in what is 
now Nova Scotia and Maine, that of 
Quebec, swept away with the rest by the 
English, furnish a theme which will long 
be read with the deepest interest. Ban- 
croft has rapidly and well drawn the pic- 
ture; here it is developed with all the 
minor details accurately made out. The 
difficulties of De Monts, the romantic 
chapter of Madame de Guercheville’s 
colony, the settlement of Quebec and its 
capture by the French cognac merchant, 
Kirk, sailing under an English flag, 
Champlain’s recovery of his colony and 
later labors—these are no subjects of 
ordinary interest, when we think of the 
adventurous Frenchman surveying Lake 
Huron, fighting his Indian battles on 
Lake Champlain while New England was 
a wilderness, or his siege of an Indian 
town on the shore of a lake in the heart 
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of Western New York, when a trader’s 
shed or two at best represented the city 
that now occupies with its swarming 
myriads the island of Manhattan. The 
subject will not be handled by one better 
able by every qualification to give us a 
picture of French colonization at the 


North. The work is thoroughly and ex- | 
haustively done, and takes a permanent | 


place in American literature. 
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| interesting Autograph Collection of Mr, 
T. Bauzy Myers, of New York. 


Trinton Novemb' 13" 1736. 
Sir: Yours of the 5“ current come to 
'hand posterior to my writing of* what 
goes by this & w°" I designe the greatest 
part for the presse. I believe with you 
that it will not be prudent to call the 
Assembly at this time for the reasons 





The circumstances under which it has| you give. the appearing on the ‘side 
been written lend an additional interest | of Mr. Hamilton may possibly be ex- 
to the volume. Disease, complicated | cused on ye Score of the Supposed 
and terrible in its strain on the system, | Ignorance of a Young Country & for 
sight at times entirely lost, periods when | aught I know may go far to Excuse him 
all study was forbidden, seclusion and | but it is not very probable y' Such a 
darkness are a sad visitation. To carry | Conduct will meet with so favorable a 
out through these a literary project, and | treatment or that those about the court 
leave imprinted on the style no sign of | will not make use of the advantages that 
the pain that strung every nerve, no fret- | will put in their power.—the proclama- 
fulness of temper or unguarded tone, is| tion they have emited either shews 
wonderful. But in these narratives all | strong inclinations to Embroyle matters 
comes on with fresh beagty and harmo-| or is a piece of bullying and as such an 
ny, the sobered and sententious spirit | argument of feare & I cant help think- 
alone, perhaps, telling us of one on whom | ing that their own report to Mr. Hamil- 


suffering has wrought the effect of age. 
J. G. 8. 


A SCRAP OF NEW JERSEY 
HISTORY. 

The following letter, from Lewis Mor- 
ris, Governor of New Jersey from 1738 
to 1746, to the Speaker of the Provisional 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, as far as we 
have investigated, has never appeared in 
print. -It is furnished to us from the 


| ton is not convicting to themselves but 
| that their still remain doubts which they 
| would gladly clear up if they knew how 
—but be y' as it will if I am rightly in- 
formed the prudence or fear of the gen- 
erallity is such that nobody will venture 
to go the length they seem willing to 
desire. Esteeming that proclamation a 
rash act as for my own part I am far 
from being inclined to use Violent meas- 
ures & hope they will lay me under no 
necessity of having any recourse to them 
—the play not being worth the candle 
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nor ye profit or hon" of ye station worth 


the expense of any one mans life and the 


fatal consequences to a Young Country 


of deciding a controversy by force w" a 


few months will more effectually decide: 
without too many people on the other 
side of the water too willingly embrace 
an opinion of the great disposition of the 
northern collonies to a revolt & I shall be 
well pleas’d if the present conduct doth 
not confirm them in that opinion or at 
least make them think it imprudent to 
trust a people with a separate govern- 
ment who while they are upon the 
point of obtaining it and in a manner 
under the present Enjoyment of it Shew 
An Open or rather give an open and 
avowd opposition to the Orders of the 
Crown on pretense of ye sense they put 
upon the King’s Instructions contrary to 
the apparent determination of that point 
by the Queen. I should think some decla- 
ration of as many of the members as can 
be got to do it (w® I believe will be the 
majority) disclaiming such a procedure & 
that of the proclamation Issued by them 
& advising the declining of all Violent 
measures & directed both to him and my- 
selfe as their advice may be of use to 
screen themselves and the people they rep- 
resent from any imputation, prevent Ham- 
ilton & his advisers from running into 
those Violent measures they have given 
such a specimen of their being inclined 
to take—and Justifie or at least Excuse 
me for not making use of force to put 
the Queens orders in Execution. & I sub- 
mit to you whether during the recess of 
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ye assembly this matter having hap- 
ned it be not proper for you to direct 
the publick agent to apply to the King 
to determine this affaire in Order for the 
future direction how the Assembly shall 
govern themselves I believe this will be 
well approved of at home and merit the 
thanks of the House when they meet as 
an acceptable piece of conduct, but this 
I submit to your Judgment.—if you ap- 
prove of what I mention concerning the 
declaration above there may arise some 
difficulty concerning the direction which 
to avoid disputes may be to L M &cstiled 
by the Queen President of the Councill & 
commander in chief of the Province of 
&c: & to I Ham: &c eldest councill re- 
siding on the spot at the time of the death 
of the Hon’ I Anderson &c or in such 
other manner as you shall judge more 
fit I here enclose an adjournment ac- 
cording to the present usage. The argu- 
meutative letter designed in part for the 
presse I submit to your correction, it 
being done in great hurry & I believe 
more may be said on the same thing 
more to the purpose which I wish you 
may have opportunity and inclination to 
do. IfI had more time to spare than I 
have at present I should write to your 
assembly of Pennsylvania and thank 
them for the honor they did me in mak- 
ing me one of their agents. I wish it 
had been as much in my power as it was 


|in my inclination to have done them 


any reall service. they have a potent 
adversary at present in Lord Baltimore 
but I believe not potent Enough to to hin- 
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der a decree in their favour but of this 


You have allready fuller accounts than I | 
I beg you'll make my ac- | 
knowledgements acceptable & believe | 


can give. 


that I am with m“ truth 
Sir 
Your sincere friend & 
Servant 
Lewis Morris. 


P S—I made an Omission in ye pro- 


posed direction to myelf w was in- | 
tended to be to L M Esq' Eldest councell' | 


& the person first named in the general! 
Instructions to Collo Cosby & by a late 
additional Instruction from ye Queen 
directed to himselfe styled President of 
the Councill & Command‘ in Chief of 
the Province of Nova Cesaria or New 
Jersie. 


The claims of Col. Morris to the gov- | 


ernment of New Jersey do not appear to 
have been generally recognized at this 
time, probably from the pacific policy 
indicated in this letter as pursued by 
him. Mr. Whitehead, in his valuable 
“Early History of Perth Amboy,” says 
“Mr. Anderson died on the 27th March, 
1736, and on the 31st the proclamation 
of Mr. Hamilton was issued confirming 
in Office the incumbents of all civil and 
military posts-in the Province; and he 
continued to administer the government 
—acceptably to the people, we may believe, 
in the absence of any testimony to the con- 
trary—until the summer of 1738, when 
he was relieved by the arrival of a com- 
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| mission appointing Lewis Morris Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, apart from New 
York. Governor Morris resided most of 
his time near Trenton. He died in 1746, 
and again did Mr. Hamilton become in- 
| vested with the chief authority; but he 
| had for a long time been very infirm, 
'and before the year closed he also died ; 
| —being succeeded by the next oldest 
councillor, John Reading.” This letter 
| may be viewed as the “testimony to the 
contrary” of at least one of “the people,” 
and he the one most interested. Neither 
|Mulford or Gordon allude to this con- 
troversy, but in the Analytical Index of 
Colonial Documents of New Jersey may 
be found references to many documents 
| bearing upon it, by which it appears 
that Col. Morris, on his arrival from 
| England, found Col. Hamilton in posses- 
sion of the office, basing his claims on 
the absence of Col. Morris, whose right 
does not seem to be otherwise ques- 
tioned. That the Council were divided, 
James Alexander, after his congratulat- 
ing Hamilton on his elevation, sustain- 
ing Morris, and Messrs. Reading, Van 
Horne, Provoost and Farmer, Col. Hamil- 
ton. Both issued proclamations as gov- 
ernors; Hamilton in one of his (Oct. 
29th) ordering that no regard should be 
paid to Morris’s proclamations, but that 
he should be apprehended and conveyed 
to the common jail. The result of the 
controversy was the final success of Mor- 
ris in securing the full appointment, 
which he retained until his death, and a 
separation of the government from New 
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York. He was a man of mark in the 
Colony, and held many positions of con- 
sequence and trust. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE BOSTON 
COURIER. 


Tue Boston Courier ceased to exist 


on January 18th; on the 15th its pro- | 
prietors commenced a new paper under | 


the title of The Daily Evening Com- 
mercial. The demise of a journal which 
has so long occupied public attention, 
and had such a peculiar history, seems 
to call for some special notice. 


1824, by Joseph T. Buckingham, who 
had won considerable fame as editor of 


the New England Galaxy, an independ- | 


ent and very able weekly paper. The 
Advertiser. was thea the only daily in 
Boston. 


advocate of protection to American 
manufactures—then popularly known 
as “The American system.” 

Mr. Buckingham’ drew around him 


many able writers, and the Courier was | 


the favorite Boston journal with a wide 


circle of influential persons. Its editor | 
visited Washington in 1827, and his let- | 
ters from the National capital, includ- | 


ing, as they did, sketches of prominent 


politicians and statesmen, were the best | 


that had been written up to that time. 
During his absence, his son, Mr. Joseph 


The | 
Boston Courier was started March 2d, 


The Courier at first took no | 
side in politics, but was the strenuous | 
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|H. Buckingham, acted as editor. Mr. 
| Ferdinand E. White reported the mar- 
kets and made up the prices current. 
| Many other leading merchants furnished 
|commercial, manufacturing and other 
business intelligence; and the paper 
_was an authority among traders of all 
classes. One of the earliest political 
'movements of the Courier was to urge 
the nomination of Edward Everett to 
Congress, in October, 1824. Mr. Web- 
ster found in the Courier an able and 
'constant defender through the whole 
editorial career of Mr. B., who was great- 
ly disappointed at his rejection as a Pres- 
idential candidate by the Whigs in 1848. 
His refusal to support General Taylor 
for the Presidency induced him to dis- 
pose of his entire interest in the paper. 

The Courier, through forty years of 
its career, had a very valuable list of 
contributors. Among the earliest may 
be mentioned Silas P. Holbrook, Charles 
Sprague, Rev. Leonard Withington, 8. 
G. Goodrich, John Pickering, John Pick- 
| ens, Wm. Foster, William Sturgis, C. G. 
|Pickman and Rev. N. L. Frothingham, 
|D.D. Among the later, John H. War- 
| land, George S. Hillard, William J. Snel- 
ling, William W. Story, James Russell 
Lowell, Charles Francis Adams, A. C,. 
Spooner and Samuel Kettell. 

Edwin Buckingham, one of the most 
promising young writers of our country, 
| was associate editor from 1831 to 1832. 

His early death was mourned by his fa- 
ther with a depth of sorrow rarely equal- 
|ed. Mr. Sprague’s beautiful tribute to 
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“KE. B.” is one of the most tender and 
touching productions of his muse. 

The business department of the Cou- 
rier during these years did not receive 
proper attention, and it was embarrassed, 
while tens of thousands of dollars were 
due the establishment. In 1837, on ac- 
count of financial difficulties, Mr. Buck- 
ingham disposed of one third of his in- 
terest to Mr. Eben B. Foster, who mai- 
aged its business affairs for many years. 

After an editorial career of twenty- 
four years, Mr. Buckingham, in 1848, was 
succeeded by Mr. Samuel Kettell; asso- 
ciated with him was Mr. Isaac W. Frye, 
who had long been in the office, and for 
many years had occupied a chair in the 
editorial room. After the retirement of 
Mr. Buckingham, and until Mr. Web- 
ster’s Seventh of March speech, the Cou- 
rier had advocated the policy of the 
Whig party of Massachusetts, particu- 
larly the anti-slavery planks of its plat- 


form. On the third day after the recep- 
tion of that speech, it came out in de- 


fense of its doctrines. From that time 


forward it was a conservative paper of | 


the most “hunker” description, and of 


course lost the patronage of the great | 


mass of the party upon which it had 
hitherto relied for support. 


ceeded by Mr. Frye, as chief editor, who 
in turn was succeeded by Mr. John Clark, 
in 1857. At the transfer of the paper at 
this last date, six gentlemen purchased 
the establishment, namely: John Clark, 


E. W. Foster, E. H. House, John F. Fel- | 
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lows, George 8. Hillard and George Lunt, 
At this time the circulation had fallen 
to 1,600 copies daily; under the charge 
of Mr. Clark, it rose to 4,700. The ad- 
vertising patronage increased in about 
the same proportion. Several of the 
new proprietors shortly withdrew, on ac- 
count of the want of harmony in the 
management of the paper, and their dis- 
agreement with its political principles. 
After the retirement of Mr. Frye it was 
hardly a paying concern, and its proprie- 
tors sent South for its support, on the 
ground that our community would not 
sustain a “conservative” journal of its 
ultra character. The New York Journal 
of Commerce, maliciously, as it was then 
thought, revealed the fact of this appeal. 

The paper was beginning to lose its 


| popularity among its friends, when the 


Southern war broke out. A few fitful 
spasms of loyalty led to a quarrel among 
the proprietors, and induced the with- 
drawal of Mr.’ Clark, hundreds of sub- 
scribers, and $18,000 worth of advertis- 
ing patronage. 

Mr. George Lunt was its editor during 
the war, but its financial affairs. went 
from bad to worse. 

About 1845 the Courier was appraised 


| by two of the most competent persons in 
Mr. Kettell died in 1855, and was suc- | 


the city to be worth $45,000, at which 


rate a portion of it was sold. In 1857, 


after it had lapsed into hunkerism, the 
whole concern was disposed of for $9,000, 
and the purchasers were not many months 
in learning that they had made a bad 
bargain. Since that date up to within a 
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very short time, it has been kept alive 
by gratuities, assessments afd extra sub- 
scriptions. 

Some months since the Courier passed 
into new hands, and has been published 
by Messrs. Libby & Dennison.— Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


WASHINGTON’S TEXT BOOK. 


HIS AUTOGRAPH COPY OF THE YOUNG MAN’S 
COMPANION. 

There is in this city one of the most 
interesting books in the world. It is the 
one that formed the intellectual, the 
business and moral character of Washing- 
ton, the Father of his Country. 
up the mystery of his early training, and 
explains much which before seemed un- 
accountable. He early lost his father, 
He enjoyed but few advantages of educa- 
tion; yet it is said of him that at a very 
early age he had a knowledge of the forms 
of business, proofs of which are left in | 
his own handwriting. 
ving says of Washington that “before he | 
was thirteen years of age he had copied | 
into a volume forms of all kinds of mer- | 


Washington Ir- 





cantile and legal papers, bills of exchange, | 
notes of hand, deeds, bonds, and the like; | 
that he had a lawyer’s skill in drafting | 
documents, and a merchant’s exactness | 
in keeping accounts.” 
The book we have referred to was the 
architect of his character. It is a small | 
octavo volume of 472 pages. The name | 
of George Washington is written upon 
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it in boyish chirography, but large, bold, 
with every letter distinctas in his maturer 
days, to which the year 1742 is added in 
same handwriting. Washington was 
then ten years of age. The title of the 
book is this: “Young Man’s Companion 
or Arithemetek Made Easy, with Plain 
Directions for a Young Man to Attain 
to Read and Write True English, with 
copies of Verses for a Writing School. 
Instructing of Letters to Friends. Forms 
for Making Bills, Bonds, Releases, Wills, 
&c. Likewise Easy Rules for Measuring 
Board and Timber by the Carpenter’s 
Plain Rule, &c. Also Directions for Meas- 
uring, Guaging and Plotting out of Land, 


|&c., and Taking the Distance by Quad- 
It lifts | 


rant and Triangle, together with a Map 
of the Globe and Water. Also, a Map 
of England, together with Choice Month- 
ly Observations for Gardening, Planting, 
and Inocculating Fruit Trees. Written 
by W. Mather in a Plain and Easy Style 
that a Young Man may Attain the same 
without a Tutor. Thirteenth Edition. 
London, Printed for 8. Clark.” 

The Young Man’s Companion opens 
with instructions in spelling, punctuation 
and composition. Selections for prac- 
tice are presented from hymns, prayers. 
and prose. Easy copies for writing, with 
instructions how to sit, hold the pen, and 
to make ink follow. Rules are laid down 


| *,* . 
| for writing letters on love, business and 


friendship, and how to begin and end a 
letter, with the different styles to be ad- 
dressed to people of rank and plebeians 


| Forms for all kind of mercantile and 


| 
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legal papers are presented, with Powers 
of Attorney, Deeds and Wills. Arith- 
metic comes next, Surveying, Mensura- 
tions, Navigation, Building, Gauging, 
Taking Observation, and Architecture, 
accompanied by rude drawings, have their 
place. Rules for behavior in company | 
are then given, how to enter and leave | 
the presence of nobility and rank, with 
the order of precedence, so that a young 
man’s manners may be well formed. 
Banking and Exchange follow, with rules 
for farming and gardening, with Inocu- 
lating, as grafting was then called, the 
raising of flowers and fruits, and instruc- 
tions for each month inayear. Receipts 
are given for the making of cider, wine 
and preserves. ‘The book holds a medical 
department, and household games, tricks 
and pastimes are not overlooked. 

Here Washington formed his first ac- 


quaintance with the writings of Sir 
Matthew Hale. Washington Irving says 
that Sir Matthew Hale’s Contemplation, 
Moral and Divine, was the favorite 


volume of Washington’s mother. Out of 
it she daily read him lessons of religion 
and morality. His “mother’s manual, 
bearing his mother’s name, Mary Wash- | 
ington, written with her own hand, was.| 





ever preserved by him with filial care, 
and may still be seen in the archives of | 
Mount Vernon.” To those Contempla- | 
tions he was first introduced by this book. | 
Copious extracts from Hale’s celebrated | 
Manual are inserted under the title of'| 
“Judge Hale’s Contemplations in his Ac- 

count of the Good Steward.” 
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This remarkable book, “The Young 
Man’s Companion,” came into Washing- 
ton’s hand when he was ten years of age. 
It taught him just what he wished to 
know. He became his own tutor under 
this master. That he read it, studied it, 
and made the treasures his own, his sub- 
sequent life proved. Not content with 
the reading, before he was thirteen years 
of age he copied all the business forms in- 
to a book and mastered all its teachings. 
It made him the surveyor, the exact busi- 
ness man, the legislator, the ruler, the 
finished gentleman, while its lessons of 
religion and morality formed his charac- 
ter and guided his life. 

This book was found in Virginia dur- 
ing its occupation by our troops. It is 
in a remarkable state of preservation. 
It is in the possession of a gentleman of 
In a recent visit to New York 
the Lieutenant-General examined it with 
profound reverence, and expressed his 
belief that its silent, eloquent, and in- 
structive pages were the architect of the 
practical, symmetrical, and finished char- 
The 
book was presented to Gen. Grant. But 
with that delicacy which distinguishes 
all that he does, he refused to receive it 


this city. 


acter of the great Washington. 


| *a *y1" ‘ 
|as a gift, but was willing to take it in 


trust to hold it till the owner should ap- 
pear. Should none apply for it, it will 
be placed among the archives of the 
nation—a precious legacy. 


N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 27. 
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THE OMNIBUS; 
A switves 69 ESSAYS 


ON 


MATTERS IN GENERAL 
AND 


THINGS IN PARTICULAR. 
BY A RETIRED PHYSICIAN. 


Omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
s 


CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. 
THE OMNIBUS.—NO, III. 
“The clouds dispell’d, the sky resum'd her light, 
“ And Nature stood, recover'’d of her fright.” 
Drypen. 

As I knew my friend Groesbeck to be 
as regular as clock-work in his move- 
ments, I felt pretty sure of finding him 
on the Battery at twelve. 
I arranged my appointments so as to 
leave me at leisure at that hour. Upon 
entering the gate opening from Green- 


wich street, we met unexpectedly, to our | 


mutual agreeable surprise. “ Well, where 
now?” said he. “Where you please,” 
said I. “Suppose, then,” he replied, “ we 
take a tower along shore, on the North 
River side. I used to be better acquaint- 
ed there, than over in the Vly.” 
went on our way rejoicing ;” 


So “we 
and as we 


turned into Marketfield street, and pass- | 


ed up Washington street, he said that he 

had caught streaked bass, white perch, 

porgies, and weak-fish where we then 

stood, and considered them larger and 

sweeter than they were now. He'told 
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me, too, that at the end of Greenwich 
street.there rose a high bluff from the 
water; the whole of Washington street 
having since been filled in. This bluff 
or hill extended to the Spuyten Tuyvel 
Creek, where Harlem Creek empties into 
the North River: that he lay one day on 
that bank, under the shade of the old 
Lutheran Church, when the Asia man- 
of-war began firing on the town; but the 


_ Shot fell so thick and heavy that he soon 


put the old stone building between him- 
self and the enemy. He saw Trinity 


| Church catch fire, and watched it until 
| the steeple fell into the body of the 
| Church, which was immediately after the 


clock struck 12. The sight and the 
sound, he said, were grand. The flames 
extended along Broadway, below the Lu- 
theran Church on one side, and the Ver- 
tettenburgh on the other, to Beaver 
street; and then down Whitehall, and 


along Queen and Little Dock streets, to 


the Coffee House Slip. 

The fire companies had been disband- 
ed, and the citizens, as had been their 
practice, voluntarily formed themselves 
into ranks for passing the buckets from 
the pumps to the fire engines. But the 
military interfered, and perhaps intend- 
ing well, aided in fact the work of de- 
vastation. The fire had hardly been sub- 
ued, when a violent thunder-storm 
arose, in the course of which, the house 
where my friend was billeted, and a pow- 
der vessel lying under Brooklyn Heights, 
were struck by lightning. The front of 


every house fronting the East River was 
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thrown down by the shock: their,inhab- 
itants were exposed, not only to the vio- 
lence of the storm, but to the severity 
of the cold; for the winter of 1779-80 
is still remembered as the hardest winter 
ever known. , Gen. Washington ordered 
a detachment of 2,000 men to attempt | 
the surprise of 1,200 of the enemy quar- 
tered on Staten Island; but the Tories 
in the neighborhood did not allow their 
friends to be caught; and it was found 
that a passage for boats remained open 
from New York, through which the Brit- 
ish troops were reinforced. The cold 
weather caused much suffering to the 
army and more to the inhabitants; wood 
was cut by the soldiers on all the islands 
in the Bay; and few trees on Manhattan 
Island escaped the axe; but neither fuel 
nor provisions were to be purchased by 
the wealthiest inhabitants of the city 
and in many instances their household 
furniture was broken up to be burnt. 

We had now arrived at the foot of 
Warren street, when my companion ex- 
claimed: “Aha! here used to be the Fox 
(Vaux) Hall Garden, and tea-house, only | 
about fifty feet above us; and heve, below | 
the bluff, were the stairs where Andre 
embarked to go on board the Vulture. 
I was one of the boat’s crew that rowed 
him from the ship to Robinsvn’s house.” | 
“You!” cried I. “Why, I thought you 
were attached to the American army.” 
‘“‘So I was,” says he, very coolly, and I | 
thought with some embarrassment; “ but 





I was detached then, as Andre was, to | 
procure information. We took old Bev- | 
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erley Robinson and him both on board 
in the Highlands; and as we rowed down 
along the river, we saw the West Point 
barge just rounding the Point, when Ar- 
nold sung out, ‘Give way, boys, don’t let 
the barge beat us’ As we passed Fort 
Clinton, they fired upon us; and we saw 
the shot strike the waters; so, says Ar- 
nold, ‘D—n those fellows, they forgot to 
take the shot out of their guns before 
saluting the General’—just right off- 
hand, as natural as possible. We landed 
at Josh Smith’s, in HaverStraw Bay; and 
there Andre and Arnold had their con- 
ference. While this was going on, I 
thought I'd have my conference too; so I 
left the boat and went a little way up the 
Clove, where I found a couple of lads of 
the name of Colquhoun, who had been 
told, not by Arnold nor by Josh, to be at 
that place when the boat came off. I 
handed them a letter for General Wash- 
ington, from one of his friends in New 
York; and as soon as I could stow away 
the despatch I got from them. I return- 
ed to the boat just in time to be too late. 
The General asked me where I had been. 
I told him ‘a little way up the Clove 
there, behind that rock.’ ‘What business 
had you there? says he. ‘Oh! General,’ 
says I, ‘you must excuse me. I should 
be ashamed to tell.” He seemed to take, 
and dropped the subject as quick as I 
had done; and he was fairly taken in, 
you may depend.” 

My curiosity was now awakened upon 
a theme of much deeper interest than 
any that had preceded it, and I asked 
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Mr. Groesbeck if he had seen any more 
of Andre. “Why, to be sure,” said he. 
“T went back to his trial, as a witness 
and was afterwards one of the detach- 
ment that guarded him at Tappan. He 
was a nice man, and I never was so sorry 
in all my days, as when the news came 
that Sir Harry refused to give up Arnold 
in exchange forhim. But that they said 
was Politics.. Now, if that’s the case, my 
notion is, Doctor, that there is no such 
thing as honesty in politics.” “Tell me 
more,” said I, “of Andre.” “Why, he 
bore the news better than anybody else; 
shut himself up in his bed-room, and, as 
his own servant himself told me, went to 


prayers. There were no dry eyes in the | 
house that night--but his own; and the | 


next morning he came out as cheerful as 


if nothing had happened; and yet he | 


looked grave and quiet. He was disap- 
pointed though, when he was told that 
he could not be shot, instead of hung; 
but he marched to the gallows with a 
firm step, head up, and eyes right. After 
the rope was fixed round his neck, and 
before his arms were pinioned, he took 
a small picture of a woman from his 
shirt-bosom, and gave it to his man, and 
told him, I suppose, what to do with it. 
Our platoon was drawn up before him, 
and when he dropped his pocket hand- 
kerchief, our pieces, some how or other, 
were all pointed almost as high as the 
top of the gallows. ‘ As you were, says 
the Lieutenant. The second time we | 
pointed to his heart, and sent him to | 


Heaven with as little pain as possible.” | 
| 


“MAGAZINE. 

| 

|THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND CONGREGA- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[We feel certain that many of our readers 
will thank us for inserting the following list 
in the Magazine. On no subject, perhaps, is 
there more misapprehension and lack of ac- 
curate information, than in regard to the dif- 
ferent Roman Catholic orders now established 
in this country. 
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In these days, when our 
historical students are waking up to a better 
appreciation of the labors of the Catholic 
missionaries and teachers in connection with 
the earlier history of this land, a brief resumé 
such as we here present, is valuable for ref- 
erence.—EpiTor. } 
ORDERS OF MONKS. 
Benedictines. Founded about 500, by St. Benedict 
| (born at Narni, 480; died 543). Devoted originally 
to contemplation and manual labor; afterwards to 
missions, science, &c. Introduced into the United 
States in 1846. In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kansas, 
and Indiana. 

Cistercians. Founded in 1098, by St. Robert of, 
Molesme (born 1018; died 1110). Rule confirmed 
by Pope Calixtus II.,in 1119. The monastery of La 
Trappe reformed in 1662 by the Abbé de Rancé, who 
became first abbot of the Trappists. Introduced into 
the United States in 1803. In Kentucky and Iowa. 

ORDERS OF CANONS REGULAR. 

Pemonstratensians. Founded in 1119, by St. Nor- 
bert, Abp. Magdebourg (born 1082; died 1184). 
Confirmed by Pope Honorius II. in 1126. Introduced 
into the United States in 1846. They have a house 
in the diocese of Milwaukee,. 

Canons of the Holy Cross. Founded in 1241, by 
Father Theodore de Celles (born 1166; died 1244-6), 
Confirmed by Innocent III. and Honorius II. First 
house in the United States in Wisconsin, established 
in 1850. 

ORDERS OF FRIARS. 

Franciscans. (Friars Minor.) Founded in 1209, 

by St. Francis of Assisi (born 1182; died 1226). 
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Approved in 1210, by Pope Innocent III. Instituted 
te inculcate the practice of Christian virtues, and the 
Evangelical counsels by word and example. They 
form various branches. I. The Conventuals, who 
mitigated the rule. II. Reformed or Recollects, 
founded in 1484. III. The Capuchins, founded by 
F. Matthew Bassi, in 1525. Besides the Friars Mi- 
nors, St. Francis instituted a second order for women, 
and a third order for persons living in the world. Un- 
der this last rule, communities of both sexes have been 
formed. The Franciscans first entered the United 
States in 1528. There are Recollects now in the dio- 
ceses of Buffalo and Alton; Capuchins in Texas and 
Wisconsin ; Conventuals at Syracuse, N. Y.; Bro- 
thers of the Third Order in Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Dominicans. Founded in 1215, by St. Dominic de 
Guzman (born 1170, at Calaruega; died 1221). 
Approved in 1216 by Pope Honorius III. Instituted 
for the preaching of the gospel and the conversion of 
heretics. First entered the United States in 1539. 
They have houses now in Ohio, Kentucky and Wis- 
consin. 

Augustinians.. Founded by B. John Bon (born 
1168; died 1249). 
others, and subjected to the rule of St. Augustine by 
Pope Innocent IV. in 1244, and by Pope Alexander 
IV. in 1256. They entered the United States in 1790, 


and have establishments in the dioceses of Philadel. 
phia and Albany. 


Carmelites. Founded or organized by Blessed Al- 
bert, Bishop of Vercelli, in 1209. Had missions in 
Louisiana during French colonial times. Some mem- 
bers began a house of the Order in the West, in 1865. 


REGULAR CLERKS. — 


Jesuits. Founded in 1534, by St. Ignatius Loyola 


(born 1491; died 1556.) Confirmed in 1541. 


ing and the instruction of youth. 
States in 1566. 
States into, 1, the province of Maryland, having estab- 
lishments in the dioceses of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Portland and Boston ; 2, the vice-province of Missouri, 
having houses in the dioceses of St. Louis, Louisville, | 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee; 3, the mission of 


Canada and New York, having houses in the dioceses 


His congregation joined with | 


Es- | 
tablished to oppose heresy and infidelity by preach- 
Entered the United | 
They are divided in the United | 
| and Florida since 1840. 
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of New York, Albany, Buffalo, Quebec, Montreal, 
London, and Hamilton; 4, the mission of ‘Louisiana, 
with houses in the dioceses of New Orleans and Mo- 
bile ; and 5, the mission of California. 

Lazarists, or Priests of the Mission. Founded in 
1617, by St. Vincent de Paul (born 1576; died 1660), 
Approved of by Urban VIII. in 1632. Established 
togive missions to the poor. Introduced into the 
United States in 1817. 

Redemptorists. Founded in 1782, by St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori (born 1696; died 1787). Confirmed by 
Pope Clement XII. Intended for home missions. 
Introduced into the United States in 1841. 
have houses in the dioceses of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and New Or- 
leans. 

Passionists. Founded in 1787, by Blessed Paul 
of the Cross (born 1694; died 1775). Confirmed by 
Pope Benedict XIV. in 1741. Introduced into the 


They 


| diocese of Pittsburgh in 1852. 


Oblates of Mary Immaculate. Founded in 1815, 
by Rev. Charles Joseph Eugene Mazenod, now Bishop 
of Marseilles, to evangelize the prisoners and the poor. 
Confirmed by Pope Leo XII. in 1826. They have 
establishments in Texas, Washington Territory, and 
the dioceses of Albany and Buffalo. 

Congregation of the Holy Cross. Founded in 1834, 
by the Abbé Moreau, and including the Brothers of 
St. Joseph, founded about the same time by Very 
Rev. M. Dujarier. 
into one; approved by Pope Pius IX. in 1856. 
establishment in the United States in 1842. 
the dioceses of Fort Wayne and Chicago. 

Congregation Pretiosissimi Sanguinis. Founded 
in 18—, by the Ven. Caspar Buffalo (died 1837). 
Founded in the United States in 1844, by the late 
Rev. F. de Sales Brunner. They have establishments 
in the State of Ohio. 

Priests of Mercy under the title of the Immaculate 
Founded by Mr. Rauzan, in 1815, as 
In New York 


Rule of the congregations united 
First 


Now in 


Conception. 
Missionaries of France, approved 1833. 


CONGREGATIONS OF PRIESTS. 

Founded in 1842, by Rev. M. Olier 
Devoted to the direction 
Baltimore since 1790. 


Sulpitians. 
(born 1608; died 1657). 
of Ecclesiastical Seminaries. 
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Missionaries of St. Paul. Recently founded at New 
York. 

BROTHERS. 

Brothers of the Christian Sckools. Founded in 
1679, by Ven. John de la Salle (born 1651; died 
1719). Introduced into the United States in 1846. 
They have schools in the dioceses of Baltimore, New 
York, Brooklyn, Albany, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
and Detroit. 

Brothers of Christian Instruction. Founded at 
Puy, in France. Introduced into the United States 
in 1846. They have houses in the dioceses of Du- 
buque, Mobile, Natchez. _ 

Christian Brothers of the Society of Mary. Founded 
by Rev. William Joseph Cheminade, at Bordeaux, and 
approved by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1839. Estab- 
lished in Cincinnati in 1852, and later in the diocese 
of Galveston. 

Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. 

Xaverian Brothers. In Louisville since 1854. 

Brothers of the Third Order of St. Francis. 
Franciscans. ) 

Brothers of the Holy Family. 
of St. Paul. 


(See 
Houses in the diocese 


ORDERS OF NUNS. 
Benedictine Nuns. A reform of the Columbanian 


Nuns which adopted the rule of St. Benedict. Intro- 


duced into the United States from Germany, in 1853. 


They have houses in the diocese of Erie and that of 
Newark. 

Poor Clares, or Second Crder of St. Francis. A 
convent of this Order was established in Pennsylvania, 
at the close of the last century, driven from France 
by the Revolution. The Nuns soon left the country. 

Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis. 
given by St. Francis, The Sisters in gommunity fol- 


low the Statutes of the Council of Lateran, confirmed | 
Introduced into the United States | 


by Pope Leo X. 
in 1848. They have houges in the dioceses of Vin- 
cennes, Milwaukee and Saut St. Marie. 


Dominican Nuns. 
1206. The first convent of the Order in the United 


States organized by Father Thomas Wilson, in Ken- 


tucky, in 1823. 


Francisco ; and there are also Dominicanesses in the 
dioceses of Milwaukee and Brooklyn. 
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Founded by St. Dominic in | 


Other houses have since filiated from | 
it, in the dioceses of Cincinnati, Nashville, and San | 
| 

| ciety of Jesus. 
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Carmelites. Founded by the B. John Soreth, 26th 
General and first Reformer of the Carmelites. Insti- 
tuted by a bull of Pope Nicholas V.in 1542. Re- 
formed by St. Teresa, 1562. Convent in diosese of 
Baltimore, founded in 1790. 

Ursulines. Founded in 1536, by St. Angela Merici 
(born 1474 ; died 1540). Confirmed by Pope Paul III. 
in 1544. Introduced into the United States in 1727, 
when the convent of New Orleans was founded. They 
have convents also in the dioceses of Galveston, 
Cleveland, Charleston, St. Louis, New York, Alton, 
and Saut St. Marie. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame. Founded in 1597, 
by Mother Alice Le Clere (born 1576; died 1622), 
under the direction of the B. Peter Fourrier (born 
1565; died 1640). Revived in Ratisbon in 1832, 
confirmed by Pope Pius IX. in 1854. First establish- 
ed in the United States in 1847. They direct schools 
in the dioceses of Milwaukee, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Detroit. 

Visitation Nuns. Founded in 1710 at Annecy, by 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal, under the direction of 
St. Francis de Sales. Approved by Pope Urban 
VIII. in 1626. Order established in the United 
States in 1808, by Mother Teresa (Alice Lalor). 
They have convents in the dioceses of Baltimore, Mo- 
bile, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and Wheeling. 

Ladies of the Incarnate Word. Founded in 1625, 
by Mother Jane Mary Chezard de Matel (born 1596; 
died 1670). Approved by Pope Urban VIII. in 
1633, They have houses in the diocese of Galveston. 

Sisters of our Lady of Charity. Founded by 
Rev. John Eudes in 1641, at Caen, in France. Intro- 
duced into the United States in 1855. They havea 
house at Buffalo. In 1835 the Holy See-approved a 
modification of the rule adopted at Angers, and insti- 
tuted a new community, the Sisters of our Lady of 
Charity of the Good Shepherd, Mother Mary Euphra- 
sia Pelletier being Superior. Introduced into the 
United States in 1842, by Bishop Flaget. They have 
houses in the dioceses of Louisville, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

Ladies of the Sacred Heart. Founded in 1800, by 
Mlle Magdalen Sophie Louise Barat (born 1780), un- 
der the direction of Rev. Joseph D. Varin, of the So- 
Approved by Pope Leo. XII. in 1826- 
Introduced into the United States in 1819, by Bishop 
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Dubourg. They have convents in the dioceses of St. 
Louis, New York, Albany, Buffalo, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, and Kansas. 

Sisters Pretiosissimi Sanguinis. 


SISTERHOODS. 


Sisters of Charity. Founded in 1688, by Ma- 
dame Le Gras, under “the direction of St. Vincent de 
Paul. Established in the United States in 1809, by 
Mother Elizabeth Seton, with a distinct rule followed 
in the dioceses of New York, Brooklyn, Newark, and 
Halifax. In 1850, the Sisters in the dioceses of 
Baltimore, Albany, New Orleans, &c., abandoned 
Mother Seton’s rule and united with the Order in | 
France. 

Daughters of the*Cross. Founded by Madame de 
Villeneuve, in France, in 1640, under the direction of 
St. Vincent de Paul. Confirmed by Pope Clement 
IX. Entered the United States in 1854; and estab- 
lished themselves in the diocese of Natchitoches. 

Sisters of St. Joseph. Founded at Puy, in 1650, 
by Rev. John Peter Medaille. Introduced into the 
United States by Bishop Rosati, in 1836. Their es- 
tablishments are in the dioceses of St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Wheeling, St. Paul, Alton, Buffalo, and Brook- 
lyn. 

Gray Nuns; or, Sisters of Charity of Montreal. 
Founded in 1745; by Made. Mary Margaret du Frost 
de la Gemmerais, veuve d’Youville (born 1701; died 
1772). Introduced into the United States in 1853. 
They have houses in the dioceses of Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Detroit. 

Sisters of Notre Dame. Founded in 1804, by Ma- 
dame Julia Billiart (born 1751; died 1816), under 
the directior of Rev. Joseph D. Varin, of the Society | 
of Jesus. Introduced into the United States in ——. | 
They have houses in the dioceses of Boston, Cincin- | 
nati, and San Francisco. 

Sisters of St. Bridget. Founded in 1806, at Tullow, | 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Delany, Bishop of Kildare and | 
Leighlin, Miss Mary Catherine Dawson being the first 
Superioress. Rule confirmed by Pope Gregory XVI. | 
Introduced into the United States in 1853. They 
had a house in the diocese of Buffalo. | 

Sisters of Loretto; or, Friends of Mary at the Foot | 
of the Cross. Founded in Kentucky, in 1812, by | 








Rev. Charles Nerinckx (born 1761; died 1824). | 
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They have houses also in the dioceses of St. Louis, 


Little Rock, Kansas, and New Mexico. 

Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. Founded in 1812, 
by Rt. Rev. John B. David, D. D., Coadjutor Bishop 
of Bardstown. They have houses in the dioceses of 
Louisville, Covington, and Nashville. 

Sisters of Providence of the Holy Childhood of 
Jesus. Founded in 1821, by the Rev. James Fr. Du- 
jaré and Mile. Zoe de Roscoit. Approvod in 1826. 
Introduced into the United States in 1839. Estab- 
lished in Indiana. 

Oblates, Sisters of Providence. Founded at Balti- 
more, in 1825, by Rev. H. Joubert. Confirmed by 
the Holy See in 1831. 

Sisters of Providence of Montreal. Founded in 
1828, by Madame Emily Tavernier, veuve Gamelin, 
canonically erected in 1844. First established in the 
United States in 1852, but house removed to Chili. 
They have a community in the diocese of Burlington. 

Sisters of our Lady of Mercy. Founded in 1229, 
by h.sss Mary and Miss Honora O’Gormon, under Rt. 


| Rev. John England. They have houses in the dio- 


ceses of Charlston and Savannah, and the Vicariate 
A. of Florida. 

Sisters of Mercy. Founded at Dublin in 1830, 
by Mother Catherine McAuley. Confirmed by Pope 
Gregory XVI. in 1841. Introduced into the United 
States in 1848. They have convents in the dioceses 
of Pittsburgh, Portland, Hartford, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati, and San Francisco. 

Sisters of the Holy Cross. Founded by the Abbé 
Moreau, at Mans, about 1834. Rule approved in 
1857. First came to the United States in 1843. 
They have establishments in the dioceses of Fort 
Wayne, Philadelphia, &c. 

Sisters of Chayity of the Blessed Virgin. Dubuque. 
Founded by the Rev. T. C. Donaghoe. 

Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. De- 
troit. 7 

Congregation of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, in the 
diocese of New Orleans. 

Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine, in the diocese 
of Cincinnati. 

Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Mary, in the diocese 
of Cleveland. 

Sisters of the Propagation of the Faith. Founded 
at Pembina, Minnesota, in 1855. 
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Potes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Oty Hicxory.—The Americans are fa- 
miliar with this sowbriguet of General 
Andrew Jackson; yet very few know 
how it was earned by the old hero. I 
happen to be able to inform your readers. 

In 1836 I was intimately acquainted 
with Col. John Allen, United States 
Agent of the Chickasaw Indians, resid- 
ing in Pontotoc ; and with his brother, 
Qapt. Wm. Allen, then a merchant in 
that town. I learned from Captain Wil- 
liam Allen that his father wag a near 
neighbor and devoted friend of General 
Jackson, and that he and*his brother 
John served as soldiers in his escort, in 
all his campaigns, and camped at the 
same fire, and messed with him during 
the Creek war. They were certainly 
great favorites with him; and he re- 
warded them for their friendship by 
giving them lucrative appointments in 
the Chickasaw nation while he was Pres- 
ident. In conversation with Captain 
Allen about General Jackson, on one 
occasion, I asked him how he acquired 
the name of “Old Hickory?” I give his 
reply as well as I can remember, in his 
own words: 

“During the campaign which includ- 
ed the battle of Emuckfaw creek, the 
army was moving rapidly to surprise the 
Indians, and we were without tents. In 
the month of March a cold equinoctial 
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rain fell on us, mingled with sleet, which 
lasted several days. The General was 
exposed to the weather, and was suffer- 
ing severely with a bad cold and sore 
throat. At night we bivouacked in a 
muddy bottom, while it was pouring 
down rain, which froze as it fell. My 
brother John and I, finding that he was 
very unwell, became uneasy about him, 
although he did not complain, and laid 
down upon ‘his blanket by the camp- 
fire with his soldiers. Seeing him wet 
to the skin, stretched in the mud and 
water in his suffering condition, we de- 
termined to try and make him more 
comfortable. 

“We cut down a stout hickory tree, 
in which the sap was rising, and peeled 
the bark from it in large flakes; cut two 
forks and a pole, laid down a floor of 
bark and dead leaves, and roofed it, and 
closed one side, or rather one end of the 
structure against the wind with bark, 
and left the other end open. We then 
dried our blankets, and made him a pal- 
let in the tent we had constructed. We 
woke up the old General, and with 
some difficulty persuaded him to crawl 
in. With his saddle for a pillow, wrap- 
ped up in our dry blankets, and his feet 
to the fire, he slept snugly and soundly 
all night, well cased in hickory bark. 

“The next morning, an old man from 
the neighborhood came into camp, with 
a jug of whisky, with which, after im. 
bibing quite freely himself, he gave us 
all ‘a treat’ as far as the liquor would 
go. He seemed to be a kind-hearted, 
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jovial and patriotic old fellow—a sort of | Norrmezewock Town.—In connection 
‘privileged character’ in his county. | with the place of the Indian Fort, given 
While staggering about among the camp-| in ‘another article (p. 17), it may be 
fires, full of fun and whisky, he blun-| proper to furnish a copy of a sketch 
dered upon our little hickory-bark tent,| found on a copper-plate engraved map 
which immediately arrested his atten- | of the Kennebec from the ocean, as far as 
tion. After eyeing it for a moment, he} the ancient “Penobsquesumquesaboo,” 
exclaimed, ‘ What sort of an outlandish | a beautiful stream now better known by 
Indian fixin’ is this?” and gave it a kick | the true translation of this long, eupho- 
which tumbled down the queer-looking | nious word, “Sandy River.” This sketch 
structure, and completely buried the old | appears on the map, made by compila- 
hero in the bark. As he struggled out| tion from several maps, one of which is 
of the ruins and looked fiercely around | by Joseph Heath, in 1719, and all from 
for the author of the mischief, the old | actual surveys, to determine a long-con- 
toper recognized him and exclaimed: | tested controversy between the rival Pe. 
‘Hello! Old Hickory! come out of your | jepscot and Kennebec Land Companies, 


bark and join us in a drink.’ 

“There was something so ludicrous in 
the whole scene, that, respect for his 
presence and rank could not restrain our 
merriment. He very good humoredly 


joined us in laughing at the mishap. 


As he rose up, and shook the bark from 
him, he looked so tough and stern, we 
all gave him a viva, ‘Hurrah for Old 
Hickory’ This was the first time he 
ever heard these words, which were 
afterwards shouted by the millions of 
his countrymen whenever he appeared 
among them.” 

I will only add that Captain Wm. Al- | 
len, of Davison County, Tennessee, who | 


It may be fair to infer that it was taken 
by some one of the surveyors, and per. 
petuated by*the engraver. The correct. 
ness of the map is attested by “Thomas 
Johnson.” The present copy is in the 
ownership of a gentleman-of Bath, Me. 

Norridg wock ‘Town 

llega 

The church was “4 perch without y: 
East Gate” of the fort, which was not 
‘large enough to contain, for ordinary 
residence, a population of which the 
fighting force was “«ubout three Score 
}men able to Bear Arms.” Hence came 

| the dwellings near the church. 
It is not known that any other sketch 


died in Pontotoc, in 1837, was distin- | of the village, or a part of it, is in being; 
guished for courage, integrity and strict | Whether this be actual or not, it shows 
veracity; and the above may be regard. | at least what was the opinion in regard 
ed as a true account of the origin of the | 0 the church and its location relative 
nickname of General Andrew Jackson.— | to the wigwams, and as such is worthy 


Jackson News, Miss. of preservation. B. 
Brunswick, Me, 
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Beer aT One Penny Per Pounn.— | 
George Morgan’s circular, “ put into the 
hands of confidential persons in Penn- | 
sylvania and New Jersey, for the pur- 
pose of procuring followers,” Oct. 3, 1788, 
sets forth this tempting statement:— 
“And as buffaloes and other game are 
very plenty in the neighborhood, there 
can be no want of provision, contractors 
being ready to engage to deliver fresh | 
beef and venison throughout the year at 





‘1 penny per pound.” —(Vide “ Letters and 
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Netherland, about 1642. Where can the 
correspondence be found? It related to 
the arms furnished by the Dutch to the 
Mohawks, 


REPLIES. 
(Vol. X., p. 20.)\—Dr. Allen, 


Fuuwer. 


|in his American Biographical Dictionary, 
| when he notices the Hon. Timothy Fuller, 


/a personal friend of Hon. John Quincy 
| Adams, in less than five lines, must have 
| « drowsed upon his couch,” with rever- 
|ence be it expressed, to state that Mar- 


other Writings of James Madison,” Vol. 


L, p. 456.) J. F, Ja. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan., 1866. 


Corrections.—In an article on Amer- | 
ican Baronets, in the January number of | 
the Historical Magazine, it is stated 
that the title of Sir Wm. Johnson “is 
now borne in Canada by his grandson, | 
Sir Adam Gordon.” This, however, must 
be an error. None of Sir William’s 
descendants are now living in Canada. 
Sir Adam Gordon died several years 
since. The title is now borne by George 
William Johnson, of Twickenham, Eng- 
jand, a grand-nephew of the old Baronet. 

W. L. 8. 


Branor (Vol. x., p. 20), should be spell- 
ed Brant. Brant himself, who was a 
well-educated man, and should have 
known how his own name was spelled, 
always wrote his name without the d. 

W. LS. 


QUERY. 
CorrEesPonDENcE between the Governor 


On 


turning to her memoirs, prepared by 


garet Fuller Ossoli was his sister. 


| Clarke, Hedge, and Emerson, it is re- 


lated that she was the daughter of Tim- 
othy Fuller. She states that her father 
was a lawyer and a member of Congress, 


| He was familiar with the French lan- 


guage, and in English was a Queen 
Anne’s man. He personally educated 
her, and many interesting allusions to 
Ma- 
dam Ossoli was a lady of extraordinary 
abilities, the first conductor of the Dial, 
and a transcendentalist. Frederika Bre- 
mer characterizes her as the “ Feminine 
Emerson ;” indeed, her mind was pecu- 
liarly masculine. Your correspondent, 


him appear in her autobiography. 


| M. 8. Y., alludes to another supposed dis- 
|crepancy, by a misquotation, between 
| Allen's Biographical Dictionary and the 


Hundred ‘Boston Oriators, in reterence to 


Timothy Fuller. If he recurs to the 


of Canada and the Governor of New | fourth edition of the Hundred Orators, 


8 
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‘ he will find it stated that Mr. Fuller was 
born at Chilmash, July 11, 1778, and 
died at Groton, Oct. 1, 1835, not in 1833, 
as he misquotes, making his age corre- 
spond to the statement of Dr. Allen, that 
he was 57 years old. Dr. Allen has not 
given the town nor the date of his birth— 
the Hundred Orators has done it. The 
hands of Briareus cannot prevent the 
entrance of errors in works like these, 
containing such a mass of facts and 
dates. May the mantle of Charity pro- 
tect them. SHawmur. 
Inpian Names. The late Mr. Marcoux, 
of Sault St. Louis, a good Mohawk schol- 
ar, gave me the following definitions :— 
Saratoga—Seitake; on thy heel. Ken- 
tucky—Kentake Kowa; in the Prairies. 
Schoharie—Ioskoaro; driftwood in the 
river. Skaneatares—Long lake. Cayuga 
—Kaonhiokwen; one or several canoes 
pulled out of water. Canada—Canata; 
village.  Canajoharie — Kanatsiohare ; 
a kettleonapole. Caughnawaga—Kah- 
newake; at the rapid. Cataraqui—Pot- 
ter’s clay in the water. Schenectady— 
Skanetate; at the other side of the 
pines. [Bruyas, however, Radical Words, 
p. 29, says: “Skannatate, on the other 
side;” omitting all allusion to pines.] 
Ontario—Ontariio; beautiful lake. 


J.G.8. 


Recisters or Sautr Sr. Lovis—The 
perish registers of Sault St.’ Louis, in 
Canada, are not without interest in New 
England genealogy, many New England 
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men, women and children having been 
carried off by the Caughnawagas. It 
may therefore not be uninteresting to 
give a few notes of those that exist. The 
oldest register of the mission begins in 
1782, being F. F. Jaques Quentin de la 
Bretonniere, and Luke Francis Nau, who 
served till 1741. Their successors and 
assistants are : 

1736 F. de Gonnor; also, in 1754, 

1740-1 F. Peter de Lauzon, 

1741-6 F. John B. Tournois, 

1753-6 F. Gordon, 

1755-6 F. Billiard, 

1756-9 F. de Neuville, 

1758 F. Joseph Huguet, 
F. Roubaud, 
F. Huguet, 
F. Well, 
Rev. Mr. Duharme, 
tev. Mr. Rinfret, 
Rev. Mr. 
Rev. Mr. 
Rev. Mr. Dufresne, 
Rev. Joseph Marcoux, 
Rev. F. Antoine, O. M. I. 


J.G.S. 


17..-82 


1784-93 

1794-1802 
1802-1808 
1808-1814 
1814-1817 
1819-185* 


Vanfelson, 
Rinfret, 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tre Dorcuester ANTIQUARIAN AND HIsToRICAL 
Socirry held their twenty-fourth annual meeting on 
Thursday evening, the 18th of January, at the resi- 
dence of one of their members. - The following officers 
were elected for the year ensuing: Hon. Edmund P. 
Tileston, President ; Edward J. Baker, Samuel Blake 
and Henry G. Denny, Esqrs., Curators; Ebenezer 
Clapp, Esq., Corresponding Secretary ; Edward Hol- 


den, Librarian; Samuel Blake, Assistant Librarian; 
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Nathaniel W. Tileston, Esq., Chronologist. The an- 
nual financial report represented the society to be in 
a healthy and prosperous condition; and the libra- 
rian’s report gave evidence of a large increase in the 
library and cabinet of the society. The business of 
the meeting having been completed, the company 
were invited to partake of the hospitalities of their 
generous host, and the pleasures of social intercourse 
closed the observance of the anniversary. 

American Sratisticat Association. — Boston, 
Jan. 19. The annual meeting of this society was 
held this afternoon, the president, Dr. Jarvis, inthe 
chair. Mr. Walley read an extract from a letter 
lately written by him, in which was given a state- 
ment of the mercantile indebtedness of the United 
States in 1865, as compared with that of 1860. He also 
made some remarks upon other points of the finances 
of the country, concluding with the cotton question. 

Mr. Walker read a brief paper upon the question, 
What would be the effect of an export duty on cot- 


ton? 
Dr. Jarvis followed with statistics showing the ef- 
fect of intemperance on the value of life. 
i 
Resolutions of respect for the memory of the late 


Corresponding Secretary of the Associatign, Joseph 
£. Worcester, LL. D., who had held the office since the 
organization of the Society in 1839, were ‘offered by 
Dr. Jarvis, and unanimously adopted. 

The annual election of officers then took place and 
resulted as follows :—President, Edward Jarvis, M. D. ; 
Vice-Presidents—Hon. Amasa Walker, A. M., and J. 
Wingate Thornton, A. M.; Corresponding Secretary 
—Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D.; Recording Secretary 
—John Ward Dean; Treasurer—Lyman Mason, A.M.; 
Librarian — Wm. B. Towne; Counselors — Hon. 
Samuel H. Walley, A.M., Ebenezer Alden, M.D., 
and Hon. George 8S. Hale, A. M. 

Harvarp Cotvece Lisprary.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Overseers of the Uni- 
versity, the committee on the library, after stating 
its present condition, recommended a new building 
for its accommodation. The report of the librarian, 
Mr. John L. Sibley, states that the prosperity of 
the library, thongh not so great as in preceding 
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come from library funds, the high price of books, 
the rate of foreign exchange, and the termination uf 
William Gray’s annuity, have rendered it impractica- 
ble to make many purchases, but there have been nu- 
merous additions by gifts. These gifts are enumerated 
by the librarian. There have been received during 
the year about 5,500 pamphlets, of which about 5,350 
were gifts. The number of books added was 2,176, 
of which 1,839 were donations. This enumeration 
does not include duplicate books or pamphlets, nor 
periodicals. 260 volumes have been bound, 4 repaired, 
25 have disappeared, 10 have been recovered. 

The number of pamphlets in Gore Hall exceeds 
80,000 ; the number of books is about 110,000; the 
total number of volumes in all the libraries of the Uni- 
versity is about 165,000. 


NEW YORK. 


Sons or Ruopre Istanp.—The last annual meet- 
ing of ‘The Sons of Rhode Island,” was held in the | 
city of New York, on the 29th of May, 1865, when 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

1. Resolved, That, inasmuch as the national peril 
which occasioned the formation of this Association 
has now happily terminated in the suppression of the 
Great Rebellion, and as the New England Society em- 
braces all those who feel disposed to fraternize as 
New England men, we deem it inexpedient longer to 
continue this organization, and therefore declare 
that when we adjourn it shall be sine die. 

2. Resolved, That the banner, books, records and 
papers of the Association be deposited with the New 
York Historical Society, provided that Society will 
receive them, subject to reclamation should this As- 
sociation resume its functions. 

8. Resolved, That the money now on hand in the 
Treasury, ani that may hereafter be collected for un- 
paid dues, &c., after settling all indebtedness of the 
Association, to be paid over to the New York His- 
torical Society, to constitute a fund to be known as 
“The fund of the Sons of Rhode Island, in New York,” 
to be kept permanently invested as such, the income 
arising therefrom to be appropriated by said Society 
to the purchase of materials for the history of Rhode 


years, has exceeded anticipations. The small in- | Island. 
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At a final meeting of the Executive Committee, on 
the 2d of January, 1866 (the founders of the Histori- 
cal Fund being present by invitation), the President 
of the Association reported the following letter, which 
he had prepared, in accordance with the foregoing 
resolutions, and based upon the Treasurer's report, 


for presentation to the President of the New York | 


Historical Society : 


New York, January 2, 1866. 

Deak Sir: In conformity to the resolutions, of 
which you have a certified copy herewith, I now hand 
you six hundred dollars, in bonds of the United 
States, payable in 1881, bearing 6 per cent. interest. 

It is paid over to the New York Historical Society, 
as ‘the fund of the Sons of Rhode Island, in New 
York,” the income arising therefrom to be appro- 
priated by the Historical Society to the purchase of 
materials for the History of Rhode Island. 

I trust, sir, that the fund now set apart for historic 
purposes, connected with the State of Rhode Island, 
may be faithfully preserved and fitly applied to per- 
petuate deeds of the Sons of Rhode Island, at home 
and abroad, which may be deemed worthy of record. 
in time to come. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. E. Witxias, 
President of the Sons of Rhode Island. 
To Freperic De Pryster, Esq., 
President of the N. Y. Historical Society, N. Y. 


This letter was read, and ordered to be engrossed 
upon the minutes. 

The Recording Secretary reported that the resident 
members numbered about 115; and read brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the deceased members, to wit: 
William B. Ballow, Alfred G. Peckham, Benjamin 
Cozzens, and Henry B. Cleveland, which he was re- 
quested to enter upon the minutes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cross submitted the following 
communications for record, which was adopted unani- 
mously in Committee of the Whole: e 

“The Committee having met to close their labors 
for an indefinite period, deem it a suitable occasion to 
record their profound gratitude to the Ruler of the 
Universe for the manifold mercies vouchsafed to our 
belo v co untry, as well from its existence asa nation, 
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so especially during iis recent struggle against trea- 
son and rebellion; and it is their humble prayer that 
everything may be so ordered and settled in the 
councils of the nation, that peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and piety, may be established 
among us for all generations.” 


In accordance with the resolutions of the Executive 
Committee of the “Sons of Rhode Island,” at the 
foregoing meeting, the banner, books, records, dc., 
of the association, were presented to the New York 
Historical Society, at its annual meeting on the 2d 
of January, 1866. ‘The presentation was made in 
appropriate and eloquent terms by Rev. Dr. Francis 
Vinton, and after the reading of the resolutions, the 
Hon. George Bancroft responded and submitted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, “That this Society accepts with great 
satisfaction the gift and trust confided to them by the 
Sons of Rhode Island, in the city of New York, a 
recognition of the objects of their institution, as pos- 
sessing a national interest, and commending them- 
selves to the liberality of all the States, and not con- 
fined to the field of a single State, however ample, 
and look forward with pleasure to the results in such 
future additions to the materials for the history of 
Rhode Island as will make the fund and its founders 
gratefully remembered in all time to come.” 

Dr. Peter Wilson, Chief of the Six Nations, and 
Mr. Erastus C. Benedict, made some remarks on the 
subject of the donation, and the resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. E. C. Benedict submitted the following resolu- 
tion, and made some remarks thereon, and was followed 
by the Rev. Dr. 
mously : 

Resolved, “That in tendering the thanks of the 


Viaton, when it was adopted unani- 


Society to the associated ‘Sons of Rhode Island,’ for 
their enlightened and patriotic liberality in establish- 
ing the special fund for the collection of materials 
for the history of Rhode Island, it is eminently fit 
and proper that the society should recognize and 
acknowledge the earnest, zealous, and able services 
of Mr. Henry T. Drowne, to whom they are princi- 
pally indebted for the happy thought, and excellent 


result.” 
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The last Executive Committee and Officers of ‘‘ The | 
Sons of Rhode Island, in New York,” were: 


Joux E. Wituiams, President. | 


Groree 8S. Cor, Vice-President. 
Bengamin G. Annoup, Treasurer. 
Grorce Wa. Curtis, Corresponding Secretary. | 
Henry T. Drownr, Recording Secretary. 

Wittiam J. Hoppin, Cuarces Conapon, Nenemiau 
Kyiout, Puitie W. Enas, Joun H. Onmspet, Josern 
J. Comstock, JeREm1AH P. Row nson, Cuances F. 
Biopert—Executive Committee. 

The following is the list of those enrolled as the 
Honorary Members of the Association : 

George Bancroft, LL. D., William Sprague, Samuel 
G. Arnold, William R. Staples, LL. D., George H. 
Calvert, John Russell Bartlett, Henry B. Anthony, | 
Usher Parsons, M. D., Ambrose E. Burnside, William 
C. Cozzens, John Carter Brown, George Henry Movre, | 


Isaac P. Rodman. [In Memoriam.] 


| pidity and parsimony of the printer. 


| the best of the many elegant issues o 
| Messrs. J. M. Bradstreet & Son, and, as a specimen of 
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other branches of natural philosophy, was the valued 
associate of Franklin ; who corresponded with Linneus, 
Gronovius, and Bartram, on botany; with eminent 
physicians, in both hemispheres, on the science of 
medicine; with the Earl of Macclesfield on astrono- 
my and philosophy ; whose reports to government 
stand out amid the mass of tedious official documents 
by the freshness, vigor, and originality of their views, 


| no less than by theirsscientific value as treatises.” 


In the course of this memoir Dr. Shea has fur- 
nished us with a most valuable collation and history of 


| the previous editions of the work, clearly substantiat- 


ing the superior value of the American edition of 
1727 (which he follows as the basis of the present re- 


| print), over the English ones of 1747 and 1755, dis- 
| tigured as they were, by unauthorized changes. amend- 


ments aud extensions, which originated in the stu- 
For this in- 
teresting contribution to our bibliographical literature 
historical students will feel greatly indebted to the 
editor, as well as for the notices of Colden’s numer- 
ous other literary productions, and for the excellent 


| notes, eighty-seven in number, illustrative of the text. 


” 


The book, in its external ‘getting up, is among 
th 


e press of 


| fac-simile printing, is almost perfect. 


| The Bergen Family; or, the Descendants of Hans 


Hfotes on Books. 


The History of the Five Indian Nations depending on 
the Province of New York. By Cadwallader Col- 
den. Reprinted exactly from bradford’s New York 
edition (1727). With an Introduction and Notes 
by John Gilmary Shea. New York: T. H. Morrell, 
1866. 8vo, pp. 199. Portrait. Edition, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five copies octavo, thirty copies 
imperial octavo. 


This is in every respect a complete book, credit- 
able alike to publisher, printer, and editor, and must 
be—what so many of this class of works fail of being 
sae satisfactory to the subseribers. Mr. Shea 
has done his part of the work with that faithfulness 
of research which so eminently characterizes all 
his historic labors, and in his introduction has given 
the first and only complete memoir of Gov. Colden, 
“a man whose scientific and philosophical mind, in- 
suring him fame in any field of life that he might have 
selected, was devoted for nearly half a century to 
the development, interests and government of the 
colony of New York.” A man “whose labors are 
almost forgotten, his learned works accessible to few, 
his manuscripts, though safe in the New York Histor- 
ical Society, accessible to still fewer, and, except to 
antiquaries and collectors, his existence almost a myth. 
No public monument, no college or seminary of learn- 
ing, recalls the memory of one who, in electricity and 


Hansen Bergen, one of the Early Settlers of New 

York and Brooklyn, L. I. With Notes on the 

Genealogy of some of the branches of the Cowen- 

hoven, Voorhees, Eldert, Stoothoff, Cortelyou, 

Stryker, Suydam, Lott, Wyckoff, Barkeloo, Lefferts, 

Martense, Hubbard, Van Brunt, Vanderbilt, Van- 

derveer, Van Nuyse, and other Long Island families. 

By Teunis G. Bergen. New York: Bergen & 

Tripp, 1866, 8vo, pp. 298. 

We have known, for some time past, that our old 
friend, Hon. Teunis G. Bergen, was engaged upon a 
Genealogy of his family; and from his well-known 
abilities in delving among old records we expected 
something very thoroughly done. And the result, as 
contained in the volume before us, far exceeds our 
anticipations. Mr. Bergen had already established 
his reputation as the best local antiquarian in Kings 
County, and this Genealogy stamps*him as an excel- 
lent genealogist. Dutch genealogies are the toughest 
and most “twistified” afiairs that can well be imag- 
ined; and Mr. Bergen’s work may well rank with Mr. 
Riker’s Annals of Newtown, L. L, as the only reall 
good Dutch genealogies which have yet been asolendl 
We are glad to see, also, that he has worked up the 
biographical sketches with very considerable fullness ; 
has been careful to give authorities for his statements, 
and has supplemented the whole with a good index. 
The work cannot fail to be of great interest and value 
to the many old Dutch families of Kings County, 
and their descendants elsewhere. It is illustrated 
with maps, autographs and many portraits, which 
latter, engraved on wood by J. H. Richardson, are, al- 
most without exception, excellent likenesses. The vol- 
ume is handsomely printed, and on excellent paper. 
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History of Lake Champlain, from its first exploration 
by the French, in 1609, to the close of the year 1814. | 
y Peter S. Palmer. J. Munsell, Albany, N. Y., 
1866. 8vo, pp. 276. 


This volume, dedicated to one of our New York 
book-collectors, T. Bailey Myers, Esq., is a good 
specimen of clear, well written and very readable his- 
torical narrative. It seems, as fur as we have exam- 
ined it, to be careful, accurate and reliable in its state- 
ments, and a fair presentation of the many facts and | 
incidents connected with that most romantic region. 
That portion relating to the history of the Lake 
Champlain country from the close of the Revolution 
to the close of the war of 1812, including the record 
of settlements on the borders of the lake, personal 
sketches, trade and commerce, &c., is sestiseleny in- | 
teresting, and has evidently been worked up with 
great care by Mr. Palmer. 

The typographical and mechanical execution of the | 
volume is exceedingly fine, equalling, we think, even | 
the best of Mr. Munsell’s previous issues. 


The Heraldic Journal: recording the Armorial Bear- | 
ings and Genealogies of American Families. No, 
XIIL : January, 1866. Boston, 1866. 8vo, pp. 48. | 


This magazine commences its second year with | 
marked improvement in its general pence, with a | 
profusion of well engraved and printed illustrations of 
seals, arms, etc., and with a very agreeable table of 
contents, for those who delight in heraldic lore. Its 
contents are, “‘ The Norton Family,” ‘Suffolk Wills,” | 
“ Monumental Inscriptions,” “The Brinley Family,” 
“‘ Official Seals,” “‘ Hall-marks on Plate,” “Connecti- | 
cut Seals,” and “Christopher Kelly.” The maga- 
zine, we need hardly say,is a valuable and almost 
indispensable adjunct of the veteran Historico-Gene- 
alogical Register, and has a rich and hitherto un- 
occupied field of usefulness and pleasure before it. 


Random Recollections of Albany, from 1800 to 1808. | 
By Gorham A. Worth. Third Edition; with Notes 
by the Publisher. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, 
1866. 8vo, pp. 144. 





This is a handsomely printed volume, caalenny il- | 


lustrated with well-engraved and carefully printed | 
wood-cuts, as well as with four or five steel-plate 
portraits. The first edition, printed in 1849, and the 
second, in 1850, have both been out of print for many | 
—_= past ; and the present edition is very much en- | 
arged, as well as enriched, by the numerous notes 
which Mr. Munsell has added from his own apparent- 
ly inexhaustible sources of information. ‘“ These 
notes,’ says the publisher in his preface, ‘ have been 
prepared to illustrate the personal history of the 
characters mentioned by the author, and to note the | 
time of their respective deaths.” The animadver- 
sions made by an octagenarian critic on the original 
work, have also been inserted as notes: with his initials 
attached. In short, the “Aldi discipulus Albaniensis”’ 
has made this, as he does anything relating to his 
adopted city, a “labor of love.” 


| is tinted, but not as good as it shoul 
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The Perpetuity of National Life. A Sermon delivered 
on ping ttgg | Day, Thursday, Dec. 7, 1866, in 
Christ Church, Pelham, N. Y., the Rev. E. W. 
Syle, A. M., Rector. Printed by request. New 
York: 1865. 12mo, pp. 22. 

The above is the title of an excellent and eminently 
patriotic discourse, well worthy of permanent preser- 
vation by the aid of type. 


Memoir of Rip Van Dam, by Frederic De Peyster, 
President of the New York Historical Society. 
New York: 1865. Royal 8vo, pp. 26. [We have 
ay had the opportunity of examining this 
pamphlet, noticed in our book gossip last rhonth.] 


The sketch is slightly constructed, but, as far as 


| it goes, well fortified by references to original sources 


of information, and is quite interesting. The paper 

a have been in 
a work evidently intended to be a choice thing, and the 
otherwise clear and handsome face of the page is 
disfigured by the poor printing and inexact “registry” 
of the double lines which syrround each page. The 


| edition is limited, we believe. 


Poems relating to the American Revolution. B 
Philip Freneau. With an Introductory Memoir 
and Notes, by Evert A. Duyckinck. W.J. Widdle- 
ton: New York, 1866. 8vo, pp. 288. 

Philip Freneau, the a poet of the Revolution- 
ary period, whose ready rhymes did good service, in 
their way, to the patriot cause, has received, at hands 


| of publisher and editor, an extension of his literary 


fame. The four previous collections of his poems, viz., 
that published by Francis Bailey, at Philadelphia, in 
1786 and in 1788, that printed at the author's own 


| press, at Morristown, N. J., in 1795, and that from 


the press of Lydia R. Bailey, at Philadelphia, in 1809, 


| form the basis of the present selection, which com- 


prises merely the Revolutionary Poems, by which Fre- 
neau’s reputation was established, and which he himself 


| thought worthy of republication. The author's latest 


revised text has in all cases been followed, and where 
changes of any interest were made by him. the varia- 
tions have been pointed out in a note. The volume 
is handsomely printed and illustrated with a portrait 
of Freneau, the first ever engraved, and which, though 
made up from a recollection of a number of relatives 
and neighbors, is pronounced by them a satisfactor 

likeness. A good index of names completes this well- 


| edited and pleasant book. We hope that the pub- 


lisher will feel encouraged by the reception which the 
public may give this volume, to carry out his inten- 
tion to issuea second collection in the same style, con- 
taining Freneau’s Indian, Humorous, Sentimental, and 
Miscellaneous poems. 

A large-paper subscription edition, of only 100 
copies, has been issued, uniform with the large-paper 
copies of Dr. Francis’ “Old New York,” issued by the 


| same publisher. It is illustrated with = (in 


India prvof) of Freneau and John Paul Jones, en- 
grayed from a miniature in the possession of the Naval 
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Ta casaleteseditenenneioron 
Lyceim, Brooklyn, L. I. We regret to see that the 

resswork of this large-paper edition is far below that 
standard of perfection which the book-public have a 
right to expect in works of this class. 


Old New York; or, Reminiscences of the Past Sixt 
Years. By John W. Francis, M. D., LL. D., wit 
a Memoir of the Author, by | T. Tuckerman. 
W. J. Widdleton: New York, 1866. 8vo, pp. 536. 
A new and very neat edition of this gossipy, en- 
tertaining, and well-known book, with a full and 
appreciative memoir of its author. The handsome 
large-paper edition (100 copies) is, we believe, en- 
tirely exhausted by “large-paper men” and “ illustra- 
tors.’ The same publisher also announces as in 


have been hitherto deemed unapproachable in the 
matter of choice printing. 





Book-Gossip. 


Mr. J. K. Wicaty, No 13 School street, Boston, who 
has been issuing a series of early tracts on New Eng- 
and history, announces a new series, relating to Vir- 


course of preparation Dr. Francis’ Reminiscences of | ginia. He has now in press, and will soon publish, a 


Printers, Auth’rs and Booksellers in New York; to be 

rinted ina superior manner, uniform with “Old New 
Fork.” It will contain, besides the original paper 
bearing the above title, sketches from his pen of Irving, 
Cooper, Freneau, and other persons eminent in litera- 
ture, and illustrated with an entirely new portrait, ex- 
ressly engraved for the work. Edition (in any form) 
mited to 100 copies. 


The Expeditions of Captain John Lovewell, and his 
Encounters with the Indians ; including a particular 
Account of the Pequauket Battle, with a History of 
that Tribe; and a reprint of Rev. Thomas Symmes’ 
Sermon. By Frederic Kidder. Boston: Bartlett & 
Halliday, 1865. 188 pages, 4to edition, 235 copies, 
of which 25 are on large quarto, and 10 are printed 
on drawing paper. 


Mr. Kidder has here taken up a most interesting | 


episode of early New England history, and has set it 
forth with a completeness of detail which leaves little 
to be added to the story. First we have a brief state- 
ment of the causes and commencement of Lovewell’s 
War; then a sketch of his first and second campaigns 
against the Indians ; a Biographical Sketch of the 
Rev. Thomas Symmes, his Historical Memoir of the 
Fight, together with his Sermon on the occasion ; the 


reprint of Captain John Smith’s “ True Relation ;” 
a little black letter volume, printed in London, in 1608, 
being the earliest published work on the Jamestown 
colony. The volume will be largely annotated by 
Mr. Charles Deane, of Cambridge, who will also fur- 
nish an introduction. This series of tracts will em- 

| brace Captain Smith’s “Map of Virginia,” c&e., the 

Oxford Tract of 1612, in which Smith’s map of that 
country was first issued. 


We notice that the Boston Sunday Times, a new 
enterprise, is publishing a series of antiquarian and 
historical articles, entitled “Suburban Sketches ;” 
appended to which we find the initials “N. B. S.,” 
which we suppose to be those of Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, 
of that city. No. 2, which is before us, takes the 
reader on an interesting ramble through the “Old 
Burying-Ground in Roxbury,” and is full of quaint 


| epitaphs and bits of biography. 


| 


Otticial Documents relating to the affair; cotempo- | 


raneous accounts of the Battle; carefully prepared 
Biographical Sketches of Lovewell, his officers and 
many of his men ; a History of the Pequauket Tribe ; 
Ballads on the Fight, ete., ete. 1t of course includes 
the most essential portions of the matter contained in 
Mr. Bouton’s excellent little pamphlet of 1861; to- 
gether with a large amount of additional material, now 
for the first time brought together; and bears evi- 
dence of that thorough and conscientious research 


The Librarianship of Columbia College, New York 
City, left vacant by the resignation of Mr. W. ALFRED 
JONES, is now filled by the Rev. Beverty R. Berts, 

| the pastor of an Episcopal parish at Maspeth, L. I. 

Mr. Frank Norton, formerly of the Astor Library, 


| has accepted the Librarianship of the Brooklyn Mer- 


which Mr. Kidder is accustomed to bestow on such | 


matters. His arrangement of material is excellent, 
his notes sufficient and his own additions to the sub- 
ject are judiciously made. 

To the intrinsic interest of the book is also added 
the charm of rare typographical and mechanical 
excellence. It is the production of John Wilson & 
Sons’ press; and, in its fine paper and type, head 
and tail pieces, initials, and especially its fac-simile 


| cantile Library Association, in place of Mr. S. Noyss, 
who is now in the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington. 


A Correction.—In the Librarian’s report (Proceed 
ings of N. Eng. Hist. Gen. Society, January No., p. 
24) for “21,546 volumes of pamphlets’ read ‘21,546 


printing, rivals the best issues of establishments which | pamphlets,” de. 
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Munszx1, of Albany, has lately issued a priced 
catalogue of ancient and modern books, new and 
second-hand, which he has on hand at his printing 
establishment... It is a pamphlet of thirty-six 12mo 
pages, comprising 738 titles, and is well worthy the 
attention of book buyers. 


Mr. J. G. Saza will shortly publish the “ Voyages 
of Jacques Cartier,” from Hakluyt’s collection, with 
full explanatory Notes, a Memoir and a portrait of 
Cartier. Cartier’s first and second voyages are to be 
found in the Italian, in Ramusio’s collection, and his 
third and fourth only in Hakluyt. 

Mr. Shea will also publish the “ Voyages of Cham- 
plain,” with all the maps, translated notes, dc. 





A Correctian.—We inadvertently spoke in our last 
number of the omitted Note in the last volume of the 
Hamilton Club Series as forming No. 2 of that series, 
and as being “ Observations on certain Documents,” 
&c. It is, however, No. 1 of the series, and is the 
“Life of Alexander Hamilton,” by Jobn Williams, 
alias Anthony Pasquin. 


Miscellany. 


A Curious Cram sy Inpians.—The Harrisburg 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer gives the 
following particulars respecting a claim set up by In- 
dians to some of the most valuable oil territory in the 
State : 

Two Indians from the Indian Reservation in Erie | 





county, New York State, have reached this place, and 
are about preferring claims to large bodies of land 
around the junction of Oil Creek and Allegheny river. | 
Their names are Solomon Obril and Mark Pierce, and | 
they hold powers of attorney from the heirs of the 
Indian Chief “Corn Planter.”” They allege that by 
act of Assembly, approved February Ist, 1791, the 
State of Pennsylvania granted to the Chief, “ Corn 
Planter,” six hundred acres on the west bank of the | 
Allegheny, about three miles below the New York 

line, including Shadaglowen and two islands, six hun- 


| of January. 
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dred acres on the Allegheny, near Concrugaya; and 
three hundred acres on Oil Creek, including one oil 
spring near the Allegheny river. 

This last tract includes a part of what is now 
Oil City, and extends thence up the creek. The 
Indians produced the patent for all the lands, under 
the seal of Governor Thomas Mifflin, dated March 


16, 1796. They allege that while a nominal sale was 


fonece made by Chief, “Corn Planter,” of a part of 


the lands, he never received the consideration money. 
The manner in which they design applying to the 
Legislature is not yet known. 


Mr. Apams, our Minister to England, has been 
elected Honorary Fellow of the London Society of 
Antiquaries, in place of Mr. Everett. Thisis an honor 
rather grudgingly conferred, and therefore more highly 
The other 
Americans who are honorary members are, we believe, 
Messrs. George Ticknor, Jared Sparks, Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff, George Bancroft, Robert C. Winthrop, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, and John Lothrop Motley. 


prized than most similar honors are. 


Death or A CENTENARIAN.—Mrs, Joanna McCar- 
thy, widow of Michael McCarthy, died at her resi- 
dence, No. 49 South street, Boston, on January 17th, 
of old age. She was a native of Ireland, a daughter 
of Eugene and Bridget Callagan, and reported her age 
to be one hundred and two years. 

Tue Oxvpest Orrice-HoLpER IN THE UnirTEp 
States Drap.—Mr. Jacob Stickney, of this city, died 
on Saturday, 92 years old, we believe. He had been 
elected or appointed to some office in Newburyport for 
sixty-seven successive years—ever since 1799; and he 


had always accepted and taken the oath of office till 


| this year, when he was too feeble to attend to it. We 
| do not think there is a man left behind him who has 
| held office so long.— Newburyport Herald, Jan. 23d. 


Death OF A VENERABLE Citizen.—Mr. Edmund 
P. Dolbeare, a well-known shipwright of Boston, who 
for about forty years was éngaged in this business at 


No. 258 Broad street, died quite suddenly on the 19th 


The deceased was about 75 years old 
and a veteran of the war of 1812. He was a native 
of Boston, and his father was a member of the “ Bos- 


ton tea party.” 





